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MARTIN LUTHER HOLBROOK, M.D. 
A PHRENOGRAPH FROM A PERSONAL EXAMINATION, 


By THE EDITOR. 


T is probably true that in America 
the business of the patent medi- 
cine manufacturer, to say nothing of 
the regular apothecary, is more ex- 
tensive than in any other like area of 
the globe. Itisa trite saying that 
the Americans like to be humbugged, 
and we might add that they will take 
their humbug out of a bottle more 
cheerfully than in any other way. 
The increase of the drug traffic is 
largely due to the improved modern 
facilities for doing all kinds of busi- 
ness. Delusions spread rapidly to- 
day among the class who insist on 
having them, because everything 
travels fast. The world was never 
so highly educated in its mistakes as 
it is to-day; but fortunately to offset 
the great army of poison vendors 
there is a constantly increasing host 
of honest men and women who are 
also traveling at great speed, armed 
with intelligence and truth, whose 
mission is to guide humanity to real 
health—not through dark and nox- 
ious caverns infested with crawling 
monsters, but over a sunlit path bor- 
dered with nature’s sweetest foun- 
tains, fruits and flowers. 
Among this class of benefactors— 
these doctors of health—the subject 


of our sketch has well earned and long 
occupied a distinguished place. As 
an author and lecturer, he is prob- 
ably unknown to few if any of our 
readers, and in introducing him here 
as a man it gives us great pleasure to 
say that in his personality and 
private character he is no less worthy 
of high esteem than in his functicn as 
a public teacher. 

Dr. Holbrook has naturally a good 
figure, although of late yeais he has 
acquired something of the ‘‘ student’s 
stoop,’’ and bears himself as a man 
might be expected to do who labors 
a great deal with the pen. His 
height is 5 feet 9} inches, and he 
weighs 150 pounds. His hand is of 
good size, well proportioned, with 
rather long and slightly conic fingers, 
which denote love of detail. The 
ends of the fingers, though not wide, 
as in the spatulate form, are inclined 
to be square. This may be inter- 
preted as the sign of scientific taste, 
but in the direction of the psychic, 
the subtle and the occult, or the 
more delicate physical structures in 
nature as opposed to crude and 
heavy objects. People having long 
fingers with tapering ends are also 
especially interested in subjects that 
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appeal to the imagination, but they 
are disposed to accept a great deal 
on faith, which the _ square-tip 
fingered people would insist upon 
having proved. All this seems to 
agree with Dr. Holbrook’s character 
and habits, for he has made a great 
many studies in microscopy, also in 
psychic phenomena, hypnotism, etc., 
and has always proceeded by scien- 
tific methods. 

His temperament is the cerebral, 
or mental, with a good share of the 
motive. His eyes are blue-gray, and 
his hair naturally a dark auburn. 
With a little more gold in his hair 
and a larger volume of blood he 
would have been much more of an 
enthusiast and doubtless much less 
scientific; but he has a strong bony 
frame-work which favors the habit 
of straightforward thinking, love of 
truth, and a general steadiness of 
character. 

His head is decidedly large. The 
circumference measures 22% inches, 
while the distance from ear to ear 
over the crown is 14% inches. This 
is a well balanced head. There are 
some inequalities in the develop- 
ments, but the combination on the 
whole is such as to insure a great 
deal of self control, mental poise and 
precision of judgment. Dr. Hol- 
brook has a rather feminine back 
head. Love of home is strong, also 
constancy of attachment in marriage, 
and that phase of affection for the 
opposite sex which is expressed by 
tenderness and a chivalrous desire to 
protect the beloved object. The 
love of young, however, is the 
ruling element in this group, and 
imparts to his character a wonderful 
interest not only in children, but in 
all creatures that stand in a depend- 
ent relation to the human race. It is 
said that he enjoyed quite a reputa- 
tion in his younger days for his ability 
to entertain children with original 
stories. But the most interesting 
fact for phrenologists in this con- 
nection is that in this instinct to care 
for the young we have the key to Dr. 


Holbrook's taste and talent for the 
study of natural history. If he had 
concentrated his attention upon this 
subject he would doubtless have be- 
come famous as a colleague of Dar- 
win, Wallace and Audubon. 

As the back head is rather long in 
consequence of the feminine trait 
just described, we are prepared in 
advance to find something narrow in 
the region of the ears, on the princi- 
ple that the brain does not usually 
expand equally in two opposite direc- 
tions. In this case the development 
of the love of children is at the ex- 
pense of the fighting instinct. Com- 
bativeness is probably the weakest 
faculty in this region of the brain, 
and the form of the nose also sug- 
gests aversion to strife. Destructive- 
ness is fairly developed. Secretive- 
ness is medium, while the sense of 
property is present in a full degree. 
The latter, however, will be mani- 
fested in saving rather than acquir- 
ing. Cautiousress is almost too 
large. There could scarcely be a 
more carefui, prudent or watchful 
character. Self-esteem and love of 
approbation are about equal in influ- 
ence, and might be marked five in 
our scale of seven. Each offsets 
or neutralizes the other, so that 
neither is very noticeable. Consider- 
ing the combination of feminine ele- 
ments and a certain local condition 
at the seat of self-esteen.. we infer 
that the latter faculty was naturally 
rather feeble, but has been cultivated 
to its present degree of power. Its 
expression will be in a quiet, unob- 
trusive dignity, self-respect and self- 
reliance, but without dogmatism or 
haughtiness. 

Firmness and love of justice are 
both strongly indicated. Persistence 
is his most effective executive qual- 
ity. Conscientiousness is so tempered 
by the femininity in his nature that, 
while remarkably scrupulous in the 
performance of his own duties, he 
will still be lenient and charitable in 
measuring the obligations of others. 
He will also be much more inclined 
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to avoid dishonest or immoral actions 
than toexert himself in any kind of 
campaign for the vindication of a 
sup ressed or struggling truth. In 
other words, he will rarely assume the 
attitude of a dictator in matters of 
moral obligation. 

As to religion, he has rather more 


as an architect or an engineer. The 
perceptive group as a_ whole 
is extraordinary, while the reflec- 
tives are large enough to render 
the mind logical and comprehensive. 
Size, weight and locality and the 
sense of color are all developed to 
the point of genius. Order isymode_ 
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faith than reverence, though not 
much of either in the direction of 
ecclesiastical institutions or man- 
made creeds. Constructiveness is 
rather large, also the faculty of num- 
ber. He might easily have succeeded 


HOLBROOK, 


rate, and language is of the phase 
which concerns itself more with 
verbal construction than an imposing 
vocabulary. Suavity and the sense 
of motives are rather large. 

In summing up the character, per- 
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haps the best thing we can say is 
that it is wholesome, natural, un- 
warped, and untainted by any false 
principles or vicious habits. As a 
physician Dr. Holbrook is certainly 
to be commended for his advocacy 
of the most advanced methods of 
treatment, and, most of all, for his 
long years of effort to forewarn and 
forearm the human race against the 
approach of all disease, whether of 
body, brain or soul. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Martin Luther Holbrook was 
born in Mantua, Portage Co., Ohio, 
February 3, 1831. Hisfather, Ralph 
Holbrook, was a farmer of enterprise 
and great force of character, and his 
mother was of Scotch blood and a 
woman of great firmness and gentle- 
ness. Young Holbrook was brought 
up on the farm and learned to do every 
kind of work usually at that time 
done on farms; plowing, sowing, 
reaping, cultivating fruits, flowers, 
planting trees, and caring for farm 
animals, also attending the common 
country schools of the time. About 
his twentieth year he contracted 
malarial fever while washing sheep 
in a malarial river, and his illness 
called his attention to the subject of 
medicine and hygiene, which has 
ever since been his special field of 
work. In 1857, '58 and ‘59 he spent 
two years in the study of medicine. 
In 1859 and ’60 he was a student of 
agriculture in the Ohio Agricultural 
College and, at the same time, one 
of the editors of the Ohio Farmer. 
In 1861-63 he was connected with 
Dr. Dio Lewis in his work of 
physical culture, and the introduc- 
tion of his system into the schools 
of various large cities. In 1864 he 
came to New York City and became 
partner of Drs. Miller and Wood in 
the hygienic establishment: founded 
by the late Dr. Hall, in Laight street. 
Here he became editor of the Herald 
of Health, which he still continues to 
edit, attending also to its publica- 


tion and to the authorship of his va- 
rious books. 

It was at this time that this firm 
introduced the first Turkish bath 
into New York City and the second 
one in the country, Dr. C. H. 
Shepard, of Brooklyn, having first 
introduced the bath into Brooklyn. 
In a few years he became proprietor 
of the estab!ishment and continued 
to be till 1887. During all these 
years his life has been a busy one, 
writing and publishing his books, 
editing his journal, advising patients 
and keeping up at the same time his 
studies in many branches of science, 
especially in biology, having worked 
out the termination of nerves in the 
liver and kidneys. 

Dr. Holbrook isa great reader of the 
best books of all ages—Aristotle, 
Plato, Seneca, Darwin, Huxley, Tyn- 
dall, and particularly of Spencer and 
Weissmann, and also of only the 
very best novels. 

He is also a great lover of nature, 
and believes that he missed his 
calling, and that he ought to have 
been a naturalist and biologist. When 
he goes through the woods and fields 
he finds delight in making the ac- 
quaintance of birds, flowers, minerals, 
and especially trees. The latter he 
always knows by name at sight, and 
many a time has he taken off his hat 
to some noble forest tree. These 
mute objects he looks upon as our 
true friends. They teach us lessons 
in patience, duty and perseverance. 
They never talk back or say unkind 
things. But one must know how to 
appreciate them or the lesson is lost. 

When tired of city life and work,and 
needing relaxation or rest, his favor- 
ite recreation is to get out and enjoy 
his friendship with the woods. Here 
he finds an earthly paradise, or, if not 
in the forest, in hot weather at the 
seaside, where he disports like a fish 
in the water, or in sailing or rowing. 
He does not believe that one sort of 
relaxation is sufficient, but that a 
brain-worker should have many kinds, 
and should know how to ride, drive, 
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draw the bow, sail, swim, skate, row 
and run. 

Last, but far from least, Dr. Hol- 
brook has been for many years a care- 
ful student of phrenology, and ac- 
knowledges his indebtedness to the 
great works of its founders for many 
valuable ideas which have aided him 
in his domestic and public life. He 
has always been interested in human 
nature, and barely missed becoming 
a phrenologist himself. Altogether 
he has shown remarkable versatility, 
and at the same time a rare devotion 
to the specialty with which his name 
is now associated far and wide. 





As it is often interesting to com- 
pare different analyses of the same 
character written by different phre- 
nologists, we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing the following description of 
Dr. Holbrook made by Prof. L. N. 
Fowler when Dr. Holbrook was 
twenty-one years of age. It was 
taken down in shorthand by Dr. 
Holbrook himself at the time of the 
examination and was read to us by 
the doctor after the manuscript of our 
phrenograph had been sent to the 
printer. It is not strange that after 
alapse of forty-two years there should 
be changes in the character of a man 
whose life has been as active and 
whose studies and avocations have 
been so peculiar and varied. Still 
we think that little if any radical 
difference will be found in the two 
descriptions. Perhaps the widest 
divergence of opinion is in regard to 
the doctor’s combativeness. Again 
we beg to remind the reader that in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL it is 
never our intention to give exactly 
the same kind of a description that 
we would in a private consultation. 
When writing of an individual for 
the public we aim to restrict ourselves 
to the mention of those salient ele- 
ments of character that relate to the 
known life work of the subject, and 
frequently omit entirely many facul- 
ties that could be very easily defined 
if we chose to speak of them. 


A PHRENOGRAPH OF DR. M. L. HOL- 
BROOK GIVEN BY PROF. L. N. 
FOWLER IN SEPTEMBER, 1853. 


You have a brain of full size; 
rather large when compared with 
the vital functions. The tend- 
ency of your temperament is to 
nervousness. Your mind is gaining 
the ascendency; your strongest de- 
sires are connected with the intel- 
lectual and moral rather than the 
animal brain. You need a good bal- 
ance of organization to keep up as 
healthy an action of the body as pos- 
sible. Devote yourself to free exer- 
cises of the body, and avoid all un- 
necessary extremes. You are so 
spirited that you are liable to go 
beyond your strength. There is 
danger of your making inroads upon 
your constitution so as to weaken 
some function. If you devote your- 
self to study you should connect with 
it an amount of physical labor which 
will keep up a healthy condition of 
the body, otherwise you will become 
prematurely exhausted in vital force, 
and the brain will demand too much 
of the nourishment of your system. 

Your head indicates a high de- 
gree of pride, independence, persever- 


‘ance, justice, forethought, energy, 


practical talent, desire for knowledge, 
sense of orderand arrangement, and 
desire to make the most of yourself. 
You derive the tone of your mind 
from your mother, but the general 
character from your father. Froma 
boy you have been anxious to 
make a character of your own 
and have relied upon your own re- 
sources. You have much more of the 
spirit of pride and independence than 
you have of vanity or mere love of 
display, yet the union of approba- 
tiveness and self-esteem give you a 
high degree of ambition, and you 
are not content unless you are doing 
something which will advance you in 
your estimation. You cannot bear 
to be under obligation, are particu- 
larly inclined to free yourself from all 
indebtedness to others and to stand 


a 
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clear and alone. There is danger of 
your being rather too strongly set 
in your own way, and of resisting 
the influences of others when they 
might be of service to you. You 
have a strong sense of obligation 
and are particularly anxious to know 
and do your duty, and more anxious 
to fulfill your moral obligations than 
you are to comply with human re- 
quirements. 

You are sanguine, rather enthu- 
siastic, quite hopeful, and disposed 
to look upon the bright side of things. 
You are also respectful, and show 
due deference to superiors, yet you do 
not underrate yourself while you be- 
stow a proper degreeof respect upon 
others. 

You possess much versatility of 
talent; are naturally ingenious ; 
might easily learn a trade; have 
more than ordinary ability to devise 
ways and means; are particularly 
fond of the fine arts, and interested 
in progress. 

You are very fond of the beautiful 
and whatever is adapted to captivate 
the eye and please the fancy; are 
fond of poetry, painting, natural 
scenery and oratory, and all that 
indicates an ingenious and advanced 
mind. You are imaginative and can 
easily learn to do new kinds of work 
and adapt yourself to different 
circumstances and conditions of 
life. 

You have a strong desire to be rich 
and to accumulate property. You 
value what you possess ; you do not 
waste or squander. You may spend 
your money rather freely for that 
which you desire, and in order to 
acquire knowledge ; yet you husband 
your resources well, and as a business 
man will take care of your own inter- 
ests. You keep your affairs to your- 
self; are not very forward to dis- 
close your business or your feelings. 
You have a due degree of watchful- 
ness, and suspiciou ness enough to 
enable you to be guarded. You are 
also prudent and mindful of conse- 
quences You look as far ahead as 


possible, and plan with reference to 
remote consequences. 

You have a strong-appetite, and 
are well qualified to enjoy your food. 
You do not eat for the sake of grati- 
fying the gourmand’s spirit, but you 
have a permanent alimentative dis- 
position which seeks gratification in 
quality and variety of food. You 
would enjoy the fruits in their season. 

You are quite forcible and execu- 
tive, and capable of much indigna- 
tion, and cannot tamely submit to 
encroachment on your rights. You 
love to overcome obstacles. At 
times you may be pugnacious and 
probably stubborn and contrary, 
though that depends upon the force 
of circumstances more than upon 
your natural disposition. 

You are strongly attached to your 

friends; are affectionate, warm- 
hearted and disposed to interest your- 
self in the welfare of others. You 
cannot go alone through the world; 
you have a sympathetic mind and 
must have somebody to love. You 
are fond of children; interested in the 
family and domestic circle, and 
capable of forming strong local 
attachments, and you will not be con- 
tent without a home of your own. 
You are a great admirer and ardent 
lover of woman, and woman will 
have more of a subduing influence 
upon your mind than men. In fact, 
your mind will never be fully molded 
and pliable until you fully and 
devotedly love some woman. 
- You are rather doubting and hesi- 
tating in reference to things of a mar- 
velous nature; youare slowto believe; 
you want good evidence before you 
admit a subject ; still you love the 
curious and are disposed to inquire 
into all things that claim to be philo- 
sophical or scientific. 

You have a very active perception 
of wit, and enjoy a joke highly. You 
love to read witty authors, and you 
readily see the pith ofa joke or the play 
of a pun. Your memory of ideas is 
good, also of places, and you have fair 
talent as a speaker. Your knowledge 
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of events is less accurate, and it will 
be difficult for you at all times to re- 
call countenances. Your love of music 
is particularly good. You are punct- 
ual in all your engagements. Your 
general perception of physical objects 
and their qualities is good. Could 
easily become passionately fond of 
painting. 

You would do well to develop and 
discipline your mind as much as 





possible. Acquire a good education, 
and direct your attention to teaching, 
to the arts, or to some kind of em- 
ployment where the intellectual facul- 
ties are most required and where 
your chances are favorable for intel- 
lectual and moral progress, also 
where you can advance and féel that 
you are gaining in character and 
reputation. You ought not to con- 
tent yourself with a quiet life. 





HEREDITY AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


By J. J. MACLELLAN. 


NYONE who has come in con- 

tact with the different races of 

the world, and observed the great 
distance between nation and nation, 
must have come to the conclusion 
without any scientific study that the 
material improvement of mankind is 
necessary for the development of all 
the higher mental faculties. The 
whole science of phrenology is con- 
cerned with this union of mind and 
matter, and we realize most pro- 
foundly that no great mental develop- 
ment can exist without its corre- 
sponding organic structure. Accept- 
ing this truth, and realizing the 
unsatisfactory condition of the world 
to-day, our first duty is to see if 
there is any course by which the 
needed improvement can be effected. 
Just here the transcendent im- 
importance of the law of hereditary 
transmission is apparent. Without 
this law of heredity no improvement 
in the race would be possible, as, 
however much the individual might 
be cultured, the offspring would 
revert back to the original type, and 
thus everything gained in one gener- 
ation would be lost to the following; 
real progress would be quite impos- 
sible. Through this law of inherit- 
ance, however, the children of parents 
who have obeyed nature’s laws not 
only start from a higher level than 
their ancestors in acquired knowl- 





edge, but inherit a larger develop- 
ment of moral and intellectual organs. 
When we consider that the transmis- 
sion of mental qualities depends, 
perhaps, as much on the activity of 
those organs as the relative develop- 
ment in the parent, we can see a plain 
course toward a higher civilization. 
This tendency, by which the activity 
of small faculties in the parents will 
produce enlarged organs in the off- 
spring, carries with it the key with 
which we may open the dull minds of 
the ignorant and undeveloped, look- 
ing to the next generation for the 
material expression of that mental 
activity started in the parent. 

The offspring tends to inherit 
every attribute of the parent. This is 
called the first law of inheritance, and 
is modified by what is known as the 
law of reversion to type. In connec- 
tion with this law of reversion to 
type there is a remarkable feature of 
heredity called prepotency, which has 
a great influence in the transmission 
of acquired characteristics. 

Such attributes as are common in 
both parents tend to be accurately 
reproduced in the offspring. When 
parents possess contradictory attri- 
butes the offspring cannot inherit 
from both, and the quality which 
succeeds in reappearing is termed 
prepotent over the other. It is well 
known that in certain families the 
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tendency of a certain quality to ap- 
pear in the offspring is very strong ; 
this characteristic is prepotent and is 
transmitted with certainty through 
many generations. Purely local and 
temporary influences, which, in the 
parent may have caused a deviation 
from the type, are overborn in the 
momentum of long descent. 

When deformity, disease, or insan- 
ity fail to reappear in the descend- 
ants, immediate or remote, or when 
acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted, we sometimes question the 
influence of heredity; but it must be 
remembered that this tendency to re- 
vert to the original type is but the 
effect of this great law of hereditary 
transmission. 

In view of all this it is easy to ac- 
count for the reversion toward medi- 
ocrity to be observed in the children 
of men of genius. The prepotent in- 
fluence of the one parent over the 
acquired characteristics of the other 
—and even where both parents are 
far above the average in mental and 
physical development, reaching, per- 
haps, the very highest limit of in- 
telligence—the steady, enduring 
pressure of race heredity obtains 
over the single stress of acquired 
characteristics, and we see again the 
normal type of humanity. It must 
not be supposed, however, that acquir- 
ed characteristics are not transmit- 
ted,or that they are always overborn 
by the force of race heredity. 

Still, unless there is some artificial 
selection to bring together certain 
peculiarities in two individuals—un- 
less the mental life is strong and ac- 
tive—we may expect that the normal 
development of the one will, by the 
force of race heredity, succeed over 
the other, and thus the offspring will 
revert to the original type. 

Another feature of heredity, and 
one which proves the importance of 
this great study, is that peculiarities 
which appeared in the parent at a 
certain period of life tend to reappear 
in the offspring at the same period. 

Temperament, which we are used 


to speak of as a cause of mental and 
physical condition is, strictly speak- 
ing, the effect of pre-existing mental 
traits, mostly transmitted through in- 
heritance, although sometimes, and 
to quite an extent, brought about by 
the mental state of the individual; 
being once established it becomes a 
cause, and affects the charatter as it 
acts and reacts upon it. Change of 
environment, and change in the 
mental condition, the two elements 
that go to influence temperament, 
may, as in our own race, where the 
mental and physical are so nicely ad- 
justed, often transfer the balance of 
power, giving to a life, sometimes, 
the influence of each temperament 
leading in succession. There is, 
however, a tendency in each race 
toward a specially defined tempera- 
ment. This state is brought about 
in the first place by the mental and 
physical condition of the individual, 
and forming into a distinct quality is 
transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. The development and trans- 
mission of quality follows the same 
general law. Life makes the organi- 
zation. Faculty precedes organism. 
The mental changes the physical. 

It may be just as well to state that 
heredity implies not so much the 
transmission of conditions as of tend- 
encies. We sometimes say that in- 
sanity and consumption are heredi- 
tary; strictly speaking this is never 
true. What is said for heredity is 
that it gathers up, holds and trans- 
mits these tendencies in accordance 
with the general law of inheritance. 
The inheritance being one of tend- 
encies and not of conditions, it at 
once becomes apparent that a great 
deal may be done to mold the 
character and develop the organism 
in opposition to hereditary tenden- 
cies. 

We know that so far as this life is 
concerned, we are dependent on the 
nervous movement for the thought 
that is in us; without such movement 
there could be no bodily life In 
animals this movement is, to a large 
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extent automatic—unconscious; this 
is sometimes called reflex action, and 
is the exact recurrence of previous 
movements. When an adjustment is 
fixed by heredity it is the only ad- 
justment possible in each given cir- 
cumstance; this is precisely what 
occurs in the vegetable world, and 
also in the lower forms of animal life 
where the movement, so far as we 
can judge, is automatic or uncon- 
scious—an exact repetition of similar 
movements in ancestral forms. In 
the higher mental processes these 
bounds are passed. It is the first 
evidence of the presence of mind 
that it can make new adjustments 
and modify old ones according to 
the results of experience. 

This is something heredity does not 
and cannot provide for; and, while 
the quality of organization that de- 
termines strength and reach of mind 


is subject to hereditary laws, yet it 
remains as the proof, power and 
supremacy of mind that its first, 
last and greatest attribute is to make 
new adjustments and to modify old 
ones independently of hereditary 
tendencies. 
‘ 

** Dost thou look back on what has been, 

As some divinely gifted man, 

Whose life in low estate began 
And on some simple village green ; 


Who breaks his birth's invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star; 


Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mold a mighty state’s decrees, 

And shape the whisper of a throne ; 


And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes on fortune’s crowning slope 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a world’s desire.” 


~——— -—- - +e 


SOME TRAITS OF PROMINENT WOMEN. 


By Pror. CHARLES TopD Parks. 


T the reunion of the pioneers 
and friends of woman’s prog- 
ress, to celebrate the eightieth birth- 
day of Elizabeth Cady Stanton, held 
at the Metropolitan Opera House in 
this city on the r2th of November, 
several hundred of the most noted 
women in the United States—noted 
for intellectual power and force of 
character—were seated upon the 
stage. 

Besides Mrs. Stanton, there were 
Susan B, Anthony, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Anna Howard Shaw, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, Antoinette Sterling, Emily 
Blackwell, May Wright Sewall, Har- 
riet Hosmer and others of this brainy 
class of women who are so widely 
known for what they have accom- 
plished in promoting the interests of 
their sex. Seated in front of the 
stage I listened to these leaders, and 
carefully studied their external signs 


of character in the light of phrenol- 
ogy, physiognomy and cheirosophy. 
Here are some of my conclusions: 
Without exception these women 
all have many of the features 
that belong to the generally rec- 
ognized ‘‘masculine type.” Their 
heads and faces might easily 
pass for those of very _intelli- 
gent and successful men, so pro- 
nounced are all the indications of 
strength, courage, perseverance and 
determined energy—those qualities 
that, according to Charles Darwin 
and J. Stuart Mill, are especially 
characteristic of the male sex. Nearly 
all of these women have large, well- 
shaped noses, showing strong mental 
powers; very conspicuous jaws, which 
go with tenacity of purpose; and 
mouths that announce character in 
every line. Firmness stood up on 
each cranium and asserted itself like 
an object lesson in phrenology. All 
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of those who took a prominent part, 
and electrified the audience with their 
eloquence and force of argument, 
had broad, executive, combative 
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FIG. I. STRONG CHARACTER. 
NOTE LARGE AND EXTENDED THU MB- 


heads, strong features and large 
thumbs. 

Large, well-shaped thumbs seem 
invariably to accompany a strong will 
in both sexes. Another marked 
peculiarity of very independent and 
self-reliant people, which I noticed in 
all of the speakers who gesticulated, 
was a habit of throwing out their 
thumbs at right angles with their 
fingers, as shown in the accompany- 
ing drawing, Fig. 1. I have neverseen 


weak-minded persons do this. I re- 
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cently tested four hundred of the 
feeble-minded patients in the public 
institutions on Randall's Island, and 
found them all what might be called 
comparatively thumb.tied, as shown 


in Fig. 2. The lateral movement of 
the thumb in their case is con- 
strained. 


ts Many other distinguishing traits 
are observable in the leaders of the 
great modern movement for the ad- 





FIG. 2. WEAK CHARACTER. 
NOTE THE DROOPING THUMB. 


vancement of woman, but my only 
object at present is to point out the 
fact that they possess qualities not 
found in the typical members of their 
sex, 














SKETCHES OF PHRENOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS. 


ORSON SQUIRE FOWLER. 


N the early days of phrenology in 
Great Britain, two of its pro- 
mulgators, Spurzheim and Combe, 
deemed it advisable to keep the 
science on an elevated plane. They 
were men of high professional and 
literary standing, and aimed to give 
their literary friends no occasion to 
look down upon or stand aloof from 
a subject fraught with such opportu- 
nities to benefit mankind. We can 
readily see that, as philosophers, 
they might not at first realize the 
possibilities of applying phrenology 
in a practical way to the needs of 
individuals by pointing out excesses 
and deficiencies, with advice as to 
restraint or cultivation, or as to 
choice of occupation. Mr. Combe 
was frequently called on for that 
kind of advice, but his biographer 
says he replied, in substance, that 
he was not an expert in that line, 
and that if he attempted to manipu- 
late heads for that purpose and oc- 
casionally erred, it would be charged 
to the science as well as to its repre- 
sentative. 

His very fine organization caused 
him to be careful for the reputation 
of the cause he had espoused, and 
being by nature a philosopher, he 
considered the philosophy of phre- 
nology as standing on a higher 
ground than practical phrenology. 
Perhaps that was correct at that 
time, for friends of the science were 
then few and subject to much ridi- 
cule and criticism. They had much 
to contend against from their oppo- 
nents, and thus it came to pass that 
America became the birthplace of 
practical phrenology, and inthe fol- 
lowing extract we find a lucid expres- 
sion of its benefits as viewed by a 
wide-awake Scotsman who could draw 


\ 


a correct inference from what he saw 
and heard. His story is as true as 
it is interesting, but owing to its 
length we are obliged to present it in 
an abbreviated form. He has gone 
to his rest, and left many grateful 
remembrances of his wisdom and 
helpfulness. Would that we had more 
Andrew Leightons, or more men and 
women with his ability and willing- 
ness to use it. 

In 1841 and 1842, Mr. Andrew 
Leighton, of Liverpool, a man of 
‘‘caliber” and of sound, ‘practical, 
common sense, well posted in pass- 
ing events, belonging to a literary 
family, a brother to the poet, visited 
America in a business capacity. He 
was a lover of phrenology and a close 
observer of whatever had a bearing 
on the science. Naturally, then, on 
his arrival in New York he visited 
the phrenological office at 135 Nas- 
sau street, where he met with awarm 
welcome. He enjoyed those visits, 
as did the occupants of the office. 
After his return to England he wrote 
to the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour- 
nai a description of the condition of 
phrenology in America, as follows : 

‘* Let it not be supposed that this isa 
mere fancy sketch. Itis no such thing; 
but has more prototypes than one, 
probably as well in this country as in 
the United States. There, at least, 
they are to be met with. Ihave met 
them. But, of all with whom I had 
the pleasure of intercourse in that 
country, the most generally com- 
petent was, without doubt, the pres- 
ent editor and proprietor of the 
American Phrenological Journal, O.S. 
Fowler. Perhaps no phrenologist in 
any country has attained greater 
facility and correctness as a manip- 
ulator than he has done; certainly 
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no one that I have heard of has made 
so many remarkable ‘‘Az#s,” to use an 
expressive though somewhat vulgar 
term, in the predication of character 
from the development of the head; 


his practice as a head-reader, I hope 
the readers of this journal will not be 
averse to learn something. The 
history of the condition of the science 
in any place always involves some- 





ORSON SQUIRE FOWLER. 


and no one has displayed more untir- 
ing zeal, or made relatively greater 
sacrifices in disseminating the phre- 
nological doctrines. Of him, and of 


thing of its professors, and vice versa. 
It is with a view to indicate to some 
extent the condition of phrenology 
in the States—what practical men 
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are doing for it—that I would now 
speak of him. _But it is to his prac- 
tice that I would especially direct 
attention; for therein will be found 
very marked differences from the 
procedure of the practical phrenol- 
ogists of this country; and as these 
differences appear to be improve- 
ments well worthy of adoption by 
the latter, they will probably by them 
be received as such and adopted 
accordingly. Permit me, however, 
by way of introduction, briefly to 
advert to his personal history as a 
phrenologist. 

‘It was while a student at Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts, and 
just before entering upon a course of 
moral philosophy, that Mr. O. S. 
Fowle:’s attention was first seriously 
directed to phrenology. Possessed 
of an active, well-organized brain, he 
grasped the subject with a hearty 
good-will, and had no sooner mas- 
tered its principles than he applied 
them to the discrimination and ex- 
planation of the characters of his 
fellow-students and teachers with 
great success. On leaving college 
he was urged to lecture on the sub- 
ject. He did so; and thenceforth 
became entirely devoted to its dif- 
fusion. In conjunction with his 
brother, Mr, L. N. Fowler, who is 
equally distinguished as a practical 
phrenologist, he traversed the prin- 
cipal part of his own country and the 
Canadas, lecturing and manipulating 
and collecting facts and specimens 
in proof and illustration of its truth. 

His course, as may be imagined, 
was not free from difficulties. The 
usual barriers which ignorance, big- 
otry and prejudice oppose to the 
promulgation of new truths had to 
be leveled or surmounted; and many 
and severe were the tests to which 
he and his brother were subjected by 
stubborn incredulity. To such an 


extent, indeed, has this testing been 
carried in America that audiences 
have been found who demanded not 
only an examination before them of 
any stranger from their body, but that 








such examination should be con- 
ducted by the lecturérs d/indfolded. 
Yet, such is the precision these gen- 
tlemen, by their extensive practice, 
have attained, and such their confi- 
dence of the actual verity of the de- 
tails of phrenology—a _ confidence 
always in proportion to the practical 
ability of the student—that they 
have frequently—always when re- 
quired—submitted even to this test. 
But not only this, the one brother 
has been taken away and been kept 
in another room while the other con; 
ducted his blindfold examination- 
then he has been led forth and re- 
quired to go through the same or- 
deal; and, numerous as are the 
instances in which this has been 
done, scarcely a single mistake has 
been made by them, while, when 
marked cases have been submitted 
to them, the truth of phrenology has 
been strikingly illustrated. 

In the literature of the science, 
also, Mr. Fowler has, of late years, 
taken a somewhat conspicuous place 
among the phrenologists of America. 
Besides having, in conjunction with 
his brother and Mr. Samuel Kirk- 
ham, produced a work of upward of 
400 pages, entitled ‘‘Phrenology 
Proved, Illustrated and Applied,” 
which, in the course of six years, has 
gone through several editions of 
1,000 copies each, he has contributed 
several able articles to the AMERICAN 
PHRENOLOGIGAL JOURNAL, and 
written and published a lecture on 
‘* Phrenology versus Intemperance,”’ 
one on the application of Phre- 
nology to Matrimony, and another 
on its application to education ; all 
of which are at present in consider- 
able demand and have already gone 
through several editions. Those who 
receive the AMERICANPHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL will have observed by a 
notice at the close of volume III. 
that it had owed its existence, up to 
September, 1841, to the generous 
devotion of him and his brother, who, 
as proprietors, have sunk several 
thousand dollars in sustaining it. 
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Up to that period, it had been very 
ably edited by Nathan Allen, but is 
now owned and edited solely by O. S. 
Fowler, who seems determined to 
continue it, at whatever cost, through 
the present year at least,* thereby, 
as he states, to give a further oppor- 
tunity for an answer to the question, 
‘*Will the American Public Sustain a 
Phrenological Journal?” Mr. Fowler 
is now settled in New York, where he 
has an extensive collection of casts, 
skulls, etc., which is open to the pub- 
lic free of charge, and where he 
vigorously continues his multiform 
labors in the cause he has so zealously 
espoused. 

‘* Perhaps—if I might assume the 
highest privilege of friendship, and 
point to defects—he attempts too 
much—‘has too many irons in the 
fire:’ hence evident haste and im- 
maturity characterize most of the 
productions of his pen. Neverthe- 
less, it is just to add that in his 
works these defects are amply com- 
pensated by the healthy, exhilarating 
freshness and enthusiasm which a 
mind literally overflowing with its 
subject imparts; and assuredly no 
generous mind can rise from their 
perusal without feeling that, in spite 
of an occasional grammatical lapsus, 
a familiar Jonathanism of expression, 
or a premature confidence in the 
dogmata of his subject, they have 
much in their pithy, spirited, per- 
spicuous exposition and application 
of principles to recommend them. 

**Tt will convey an idea of the mul- 
tiplicity of his occupations to mention 
that, besides giving a close attention 
to his professional duties as practical 
phrenologist and editor of the 
JOURNAL, he was, while I resided in 
New York, editing a republication of 
Dr. Combe’s Physiology, with notes 
by himself ; revising and extending 
his lectures on matrimony and edu- 
ca ion for forthcoming new editions; 
and lecturing twice a week on phre- 
nology and its applications, to audi- 
ences of several hundred persons. 

- * The Journat still lives in 1895. 


‘*Thus far of him personally. Let 
me now revert to his practice, and 
present some of the grounds of the 
favorable opinion of it already ex- 
pressed. In examining anindividual, 
his first observation has reference to 
the temperament. In this he at- 
tends not so much to the color of the 
hair, skin, eyes and so forth, as to 
the development and condition of 
the vital organs contained in the 
abdomen and thorax; of the bones 
and muscles, and of the brain and 
nervous system. It is obvious 
that the functional energy of the 
brain will depend, to a very great 
extent, upon the quality, and, within 
certain limits, the quantity of blood 
supplied to it. Hence the propriety 
of giving marked attention to the 
state of the organs which manufact- 
ure and distribute the blood, when 
predicating the quality of the mental 
functions, Ceteris paribus, he will 
possess the greatest mental efficiency 
who has the most perfect vital ap- 
paratus. He, beyond any phrenolo- 
gist I have ever met, has approxi- 
mated precision in his judgment of 
the influence of temperament upon 
the mental manifestations; and 
therein is one secret of his success as 
a practical man. 

‘* Having scrutinized the tempera- 
ment, he measures the horizontal 
circumference of the head with a 
tape; for all other measurements he 
trusts to his own organs of Size. 
This done—in a little of the time re- 


“quired to tell it—he reads off the 


prevailing dispositions and talents of 
the individual, as indicated by the 
cranial development, with as little 
hesitation as one would read from a 
book, and in language so plain, direct 
and unequivocal, that should he make 
any mistake, or should any apparent 
discrepancy occur between the 
development and actual mani- 
festations, he is caught on the hip at 
once, or the seeming fallacy of the 
science is detected at once, for he 
leaves neither himself nor it any 
loop-hole for escape; if he err he 
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errs, and ‘ there’san end on’t’; and as 
for the science, where any improbable 
discrepancy is alleged by the person 
examined, or his friends, the quiet 
reply is, ‘be that as it may, I have 
gone by the cerebral development; 
and, if phrenology cannot stand in 
that way, let it fall.’ But it falls not; 
for in almost every instance where 
anything of this kind has occurred, 
subsequent events have proved the 
correctness of the phrenologist; and 
when the deficiency of Conscientious- 
ness has been the predication im- 
pugned (a frequent case), the very 
denial itself has been found but 
another illustration of the phrenolog- 
ical truth. This straightforward, 
uncompromising reliance upon the 
certain verity of phrenology—though 
perhaps he carries it too far—appears 
to me one of the finest traits in Mr. 
Fowler’s character as a_ practical 
phrenologist. The ifs and buts, the 
may-bes, should-bes, and other in- 
definite terms which disfigure so 
many phrenological predications, find 
no place in his vocabulary; but the 
direct and unequivocal ‘you are,’ 
or ‘he is,’ distinguished for this or 
that, is his form of expression... . 
‘*But what distinguishes his prac- 
tice most of all from that of other phre- 
nologists is, that with the oral predi- 
cation he marks a chart of the sizes 
of the organs in a book in which 
several pages are appropriated for a 
statement of the relative sizes of the 
organs, and the matter of these pages 
is such that anyone with very little 
attention might infer the character of 
the person examined almost as well 
as the phrenologist himself. . . . 
‘‘Let it be considered, then, 
that the number of persons who come 
to the Fowlers for examination is 
very great—several thousands annu- 
ally; that every one of these takes 
away with him a copy of this or their 
larger book to which this refers, or 
both books, filled up as described, 
and that many of these persons are 
highly educated and _intelligent— 
most of the leading statesmen, law- 


yers, divines, and the literary men of 
the country having passed under the 
Fowlers’ hands, and been startled by 
the facility with which, while in entire 
ignorance of who they were, they dis- 
criminated the talents for which they 
were respectively distinguished. Let 
it be considered further that these 
operations are not confined to one 
locality, but extend throughout every 
State in the Union, and that, in ad- 
dition to this, lectures always accom- 
pany manipulations—and it cannot 
be doubted that such practical phre- 
nologists have aided vastly in diffusing 
a knowledge of the science, and that 
the beneficial influence of their 
labors has hitherto been much under- 
rated. I hope that, for the sake of 
such men—and there are others such 
—what has now been shown will be 
a means of leading to a revision 
of the popular judgment against 
the profession of the practical phrenol- 
ogist. 

‘““In Mr. Fowler’s book a claim is 
made to the discovery of two new 
organs. Oftheseand their functions, 
and of the alleged discovery of a 
number more organs by means of 
Mesmerism, maintained by him and 
other American phrenologists, I may 
say something in a future paper. 

‘* That the opinions above put forth 
may be estimated at their proper 
value it should beadded that, though 
I was six months on the other shore 
of the Atlantic—from November 22, 
1841, to May 31, 1842—two months 
only were devoted to observation in 
the United States, my principal ob- 
ject being a commercial visit to Can- 
ada. One of these months was oc- 
cupied in Albany, Utica and other 
places in the State of New York, 
and in Boston and Lowell in the 
State of Massachusetts. The other 
was passed wholly in the city of New 
York, where I had daily opportuni- 
ties (of which I took frequent advan- 
tage) of visiting Mr. Fowler’s mu- 
seum, and witnessing his phreno- 
logical examinations.” 

LIVERPOOL, October, 1842. 





JOHN WATSON HILDRETH. 


THE BOY 


NE of the most shocking of 
recent crimes was the wreck- 

ing of a fast mail train on the New 
York Central Railroad a few weeks 


TRAIN-WRECKER, 


the Mew York Journal obtained a 
photograph of the boy and an impres- 
sion of his hand. The latter was 
brought by a reporter to the editor 


BB 


JOHN WATSON HILDRETH, 


ago by a party of boys, the ring- 
leader of whom is said to be a youth 


named Hildreth, who is scarcely 
more than eighteen years of age. 
He is now in the jail at Rome, 
N. Y., awaiting trial. The editor of 


of THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
an examination without disclosing 
the identity of the owner of the hand. 
A brief description was dictated to 
our stenographer and published in 
the Mew York Journal, December 8, 
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We reproduce it here, together with 
both of the illustrations contained in 
the /Journa/, so that our readers may 
make a comparison, if they like, 
between the head and the hand. It 
will be observed that the top head 
slopes off very greatly at the rear of 
the crown, showing an almost utter 
deficiency of conscientiousness. 
Vanity, without moral restraint, 
seems to b_ the greatest fault indi- 
cated by his head. Secretiveness 
seems large, and the nose lacks 
character. 


temperament also playsan important 
part. This young man was doubtless 
extremely impulsive — indeed, we 
might say flighty. 

The article in the Mew York Jour- 
nal was as follows: 


IMPRINT OF THE HAND OF J. WATSON 
HILDRETH, THE BOY TRAIN-WRECKER. 


AND HERE IS HOW AN EXPERT IN 
CHIROMANCY, WITHOUT KNOWING 
WHOSE IT WAS, READ IT, 


The hand is only the instrument of 














J. W. 


The papers state that he“made~a 
confession to a girl with whom he 
was very much in love. 

In cases like this, the criminal 
motive must be found in large meas- 
ure in the lack of mental balance— 
not in the sense of insanity, but as 
regards the relative strength of the 
different parts of the brain. The 


HILDRETH’'S HAND, REDUCED ONE-HALF SIZE. 


the brain, and these prints give only 
a shadow or suggestion of the forms 
which would indicate character, with 
the exception of the principal lines of 
the palm; hence the difficulty here 


is very great. Of the few things, 
however, that may be seen in this 
hand, the first is that it probably be- 
longs to a woman, or an undersized 
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man or youth. I judge this simply 
by the size. The general shape is 
masculine, because it is much more 
angular than rounded. The femi- 
nine hand, as is well known, should 
be more plump and tapering. 

The palm in this hand seems rather 
narrow, and also rather long in pro- 
portion to the fingers. This is un- 
favorable to a great deal of tact or 
ready talent. This person is 
probably a creature of hereditary 
and other influences, which he can- 
not easily overcome. The narrow- 
ness of the palm is a sign of poor 
business ability. There isno sagacity 
here, no forethought, or ability to 
see far ahead in practical affairs. If 
the finger tips are really clubbed, as 
they appear to be in this print, I 
should say the individual is a 
‘*degenerate,” which is the new 
name for what we _ phrenologists 
usually describe as ‘‘low quality.” 
Those broad, bulbous finger ends 
were evidently not made for any 
delicate work. They denote moral 
and esthetic dullness. The thumb 
seems to be sufficiently long for a 
fairly strong will, but the exact 
length of the joints is not shown. 


The life line at the base of the 
‘*Mount of Venus” seems well 
marked. The head line is much too 


short, and ends with three prongs, or 
tines, which bespeak a narrow and 


somewhat scattered judgment. But 
the heart line, which looks likea gash 
reaching nearly across the palm, is 
really very remarkable, and if the 
lines of the hand could be relied on 
alone, I should say that this person 
is a slave to his feelings for the oppo- 
site sex. His heart certainly rules 
his head. There is no line of fortune 
visiblein this palm, and if its possessor 
has any luck in love, it will probably 
be in the matter of quantity rather 
than quality. With these clubbed 
finger ends, his love would not be 
very refined. If this person has the 
fibrous, or so-called ‘‘bilious tem- 
perament,”’ his love will be passion- 
ate, intense and violent. If he has 
been favored by circumstances he 
may be proper enough, but if thrown 
into the swift current of selfishness, 
which is likely to bar the path of the 
unprotected nowadays, I should fear 
for his fate. I am especially sure 
that he would love not wisely, but too 
much. 

The lack of development in the 
palm below the little finger, at the 
so-called ‘‘Mount of Mercury,” 
evinces indifference to, or contempt 
for, regular business methods, and if 
this individual were to commit crime, 
it would probably be in the gratifica- 
tion of his appetites. For instance, 
he might steal money for such a pur- 
pose. EpGar C. BEALL, M.D. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


A 


RUDDY drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs, 
The world uncertain comes and goes; 


The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled— 
And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 
Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again, 
O friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy north. 

Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 

The fountains of my hidden life 


Are through thy friendship fair, 


—EMERSON 











By ALBERT 


S a student of phrenology who 
is deeply and earnestly in- 
terested in its diffusion, I venture 
to suggest a method by which a 
knowledge of the science could be 
spread among the people. That 
such information is sadly needed is 
apparent to all who make an honest 
investigation. 

In ‘many States there are laws 
which require the public schools to 
give instructions in physiology with 
reference to the influence of narcotics 
and alcoholicstimulants onthe human 
system. This is good enough so far 
as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It is a little like trying to 
save a ship by pumping out the water 
without stopping the leaks. ‘To the 
friends of phrenology who realize the 
priceless value of its application to 
the affairs of life, it is surprising to 
see the indifference with which it is 
treated by many who should be most 
ready to accept it. There must be 
a cause for this. Whatis it? Some 
of the best men and women in the 
world have devoted their lives to the 
promulgation of phrenological princi- 
ples. 

The combined sophistry of college 
professors, the arguments of bigotry 
and the mutterings of the incredu- 
lous cannot even weaken—much less 
overturn—a _ science’ so _ firmly 
grounded. While the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology has sent out 
several hundred graduates, the fact 
remains that there are many whole 
counties which have never been 
visited by a competent phrenolo- 
gist. A great many quacks have 
gulled the people in certain places 
until some have become so dis- 


gusted that when a scientific Phre- 
nologist appears they are scarcely 
willing to listen to him. 

However, if the friends of Phre- 


A FEW REFLECTIONS. 


E. MARPLE. 


nology would muster their forces 
and make a _ general charge on 
the breastworks of opposition, as did 
Wayne at Stony Point, Grant at 
Fort Donaldson, Sheridan, at Cedar 
Creek or Wolfe at Quebec, in a short 
time we would be masters of the 
situation. I do not mean that we 
should bluster and fume, but that we 
should have the energy and spirit of 
these great generals. Recognizing 
as we do the great value of our 
doctrines, is it not worth our while to 
make a heroic effort to plant the 
banner of Phrenology in every ham- 
let in the United States? But some 
will say that “public sentiment” is 
in the way. My idea is, change it. 
It can be done. Many a candidate 
has been elected to office because he 
absolutely refused to be defeated, 
and worked accordingly. Do not 
cater to public opinion, but make 
public opinion cater to us. There 
are many honest, influential and useful 
citizens in nearly every community 
who do not believe in Phrenology. 
We should make friends with this 
class, enlist their interest, and their 
valuable influence will be for us. 
It is true there might not be very 
much ‘*‘ money in it” at the start, 
but it would be like bread cast upon 
the waters. It would manifest itself 
in crowded halls, in a great demand 
for examinations, and in theincreased 
sale of books. By going from one 
neighborhood to another not far 
away, reputation would go in advance 
and be of great assistance. We could 
thus secure a good and profitable 
business. 

Occasionally the phrenologist will 
meet with a man who wants to debate 
the question. If he has any stand- 
ing as a scientific man it would be a 
good idea to give him a chance ; let 
him bring forward his objections. 
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By showing him the errors into which 
he has fallen, if the discussion is 
conducted ina courteous manner, the 
effect upon the audience will be to 
create a positive enthusiasm in favor 
of our science. 

Let us do business on business 
principles. Above everything else 
let us practice what we preach. We 


should keep well posted in the doings 
of one another. THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL should be carefully read. 
Let us work jealously for the good of 
mankind, so that in the evening time 
of life we can look back with satis- 
faction on the past, and our death will 
be like the setting of a cloudless sun, 
to rise in glory on the morrow. 


—_—_——— —__- on 


ANOTHER DEGENERATE. 


W E copy a few paragraphs from 

the Winneapolis Journal of 
December 11, relating to the mur- 
derer Harry {. Hayward, who was 
hanged December 11 at the Henne- 
pin County Jail for the murder of 
Catherine Ging. Thecrime for which 
this man was executed was extremely 
sensational, and there were many 
dramitic incidents connected with 
the case from first to last. In the 
accompanying portrait it will be seen 
that from a phrenological point of 
view the man was of a lowtype, the 
lower face being especially heavy, 
while the rear top head presents the 
gable conformation chavacteristic of 
the criminal class, in whom the sense 
of justice is especialiy weak. 

Firmness was evidently enormous- 
ly developed. He must have been 
as obstinate as a rock. This is 
shown in the height of the rear cen- 
tral top head, and also in the depth 
and squareness of the lower jaw. 
Why should we not study how to 
prevent the arrival of such creatures 
on our planet? 

‘*The specialists who examined 
and measured Harry Hayward's skull 
and brain have not completed all 
their calculations yet; but so far as 
they have gone they have found three 
of the four abnormalities or stigmata 
which, according to Prof. Czsaro 
Lombroso, the distinguished Italian 
authority, invariably characterize the 
‘degenerate’ or ‘delinquent’ man. 
These three stigmata are pronounced 
asymmetry of skull, brain and 


face; the protrusion of the front 
teeth, and the narrow and sharply 
arched palate. The calculations 
made from the measurements of the 
skull which will determine the facial 
and basal angles, which are of great 
importance in detecting degenerates, 
have not yet been made. The 
capacity of the cranial cavity, also 
depending on calculations from the 
measurements taken, has not yet 
been determined, but the weight of the 
brain was found—s55 ounces—con- 
siderably more than was expected 
from an ocular examination. The 
doctors say that, on the whole, it is 
a very fair brain, the chief peculiarity 
being the slight development of the 
frontal lobes. But to counterbalance 
this fact, the other portions of the 
brain were found to be highly devel- 
oped. 


* * * * * * * 


' **When the party bent its steps to 

the rear room, in which the splendidly 
molded form was stretched on an 
enbalming table, the following well- 
known physicians and specialists were 
present: Drs. W. A. Jones, Haldor 
Sneve, Frank Burton, G. G. Eitel 
and C. J. Ringnell, of Minneapolis; 
Charles Wheaton, John Fulton, J. A. 
Quinn and McNamara, St. Paul; H. 
A. Tomlinson, of the St. Peter 
Asylum. 

‘*Their first work before opening 
the skull was to take the outside 
measurements of the skull and face. 
Drs. Jones, Eitel and Tomlinson made 
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the measurements according to a 
diagram supplied by Dr. Sneve, who 
noted the various figures. A small, 
fine steel tape was used and the pro- 
cess was very slow and tedious to the 
spectators who had managed to gain 
entrance, but the doctors were all 
attention; and heard the various 
measureme nts with interest, nodding 
approval and uttering non-committal 
‘hum-hums.’ The figures were all 
given in centimeters, and when the 
doctors have time they will try to 


ascertain in what respects Harry 
Hayward’s head is abnormal or 
deficient. The measurements are as 
follows: 


Measurement of Skull— Centimeters 


Circumference of skull............. 58.0 
Breadth over most prominent parietal 
ME Ri c:ceS a edeess bans. ene seeen 15.2 
Oe WRU 64.6 coe 5 cdeccin canes 36.5 
Length occiput to ophryon.... ....... 
Length from extiemity of ear to alve- 
olar border, right side.............. 15.6 
SE acs. nb cecreca sansa 16.0 


Nasal index, right length, 1:3; breadth. 1.0 
Nasal index. left, length, 1; breadth.... 0.6 


Nasion to middle ear, right side....... 15 6 
Nasion to middle ear, left side........ 14.6 
Nasion to alveolar border. ........... 8.0 
Ophryon to occiput, right side........ 30.6 


Ophryon to occiput, left side... 
From the jaw around highest part of 


ae hacacpcadeetesheaseberctevsas 69.0 
Jaw angle to chin, right side.......... 12.5 
Jaw angle tochin, leftside... ........ 12.0 
From jaw angleto jaw angle.......... 34.0 
From jaw angles overchin...... ..... 36.0 


“The doctors had very little to say 
when the figures were all tabulated, 
but everyone agreed that the meas- 
urements indicated a most abnormal 
form and size of skull. 

‘* After this, Drs. Eitel and Burton 
took a plaster-of-paris cast of the 
face and head, an operation which 
was eagerly watched. 

‘* According to Dr. Sneve’s notes 
‘on the autopsy, Hayward’s body was 
well nourished. igor mortis was 
well marked six hours after death. 
The scalp was eight millimeters in 
thickness and adhered closely to the 
skull. The temporal muscles were 
so large as to cause surprise. The 
temporal fosse, or cavities, were very 





deep and three centimeters long. 
The frontal fosse were shallow. The 
mastoid processes were noticed to be 
unusually large, but the occiput was 
not as well developed. The bones 
were much corrugated. The tem- 
poral bones were very thick, while 
they are usually very thin. 

‘*The head and brain were small in 
proportion to the size of the body. 
The forehead was narrow and very 
receding, but the head was particu- 
larly wide on a line drawn through 
the ears. The brain appeared to be 
small—more than that the doctors 





HARRY T. 


HAYWARD. 


would not say. One of them took 
it away, and when it has been suffi- 
ciently hardened it will be weighed, 
measured and examined microscopic- 
ally, and then from these data de- 
ductions will be drawn. Dr. Jones 
would say nothing except that the 
irregularities of shape, size and form 
of the skull were due to a congenital 
defect. 

‘*Goodseil and Dr. Hayward wit- 
nessed the whole autopsy, which was 
conducted by Doctors W. A. Jones, 
G. G. Eitel, Haldor Sneve and H. A. 
Tomlinson,” 




















PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY.—IIL 
By H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D. 


DEFINITIONS—CONSCIOUSNESS, 


W* know what is going on in 

our minds, our states of feel- 
ing, our thoughts and intentions. 
The action of each faculty is reflected 
upon the living mind, so that its pe- 
culiar relation to outside matters, or 
to thoughts that arise within, is ap- 
parent to the mind asa whole. The 
mind, then, through its natural func- 
tion of thinking, is conscious of its 
own operations. . The expressions, ‘‘ I 
know that I feel,” ‘‘I knowthat I 
think,” etc., are equivalent to saying 
that ‘* I am conscious that I feel, think,” 
etc. The mind acts before the body, 
as its instrument, acts. We know 
that we will to reach out a hand or 
to speak before the hand or the lips 
move. ‘The artist designs his picture 
**in his head,” as we say, before the 
brush touches the canvas. 

Prof. F. W. Parker, in speaking of 
the primary operation of the mind, as 
in the perception of external objects, 
says: ‘‘In ordinary acts of seeing, 
hearing, etc., certain groups of attri- 
butes (color, seeing, sounds in hear- 
ing) affect the mind by means of 
sensations; these sensations bring 
into consciousness (recall) their corre- 
sponding ideas (percepts). The re- 
called ideas instantly recall other 
ideas, with which they have been pre- 
viously associated. ‘These again re- 
call other ideas not originally pro- 
duced by the particular sense in ac- 
tion. Thus approximately an entire 
concept comes into consciousness in 
observation, while a partial concept 
only comes in in an ordinary act of 
seeing.” 

INTUITION 


(looking in or upon), is the act by 
which the mind perceives thetruth of 
things at the moment they are pre- 
sented and without a process of 
reasoning. Intuitive knowledge is 


placed higher than knowledge derived 
merely through the senses and is 
termed ‘‘primary.” Through intu- 
ition we recognize certain facts as 
self-evident: Space, time, identity, 
the true, good, etc, are primary ideas 
that lie at the foundation of our abil- 
ity to understand the laws of our 
being, and the relations between man 
and the world of nature. 


REASON, 


This term applies to the exercise 
of the intellectual faculties in com- 
paring, trying, analyzing ideas, for 
the purpose of reaching a result or 
conclusion that may be looked upon 
as a principle or fact. By reason we 
seek to find the grounds and causes 
of things living or inert, to derive 
trustworthy inferences from the facts 
of life, and to combine means for the 
attainment of particular ends. The 
ability to reason is regarded as man’s 
highest attribute, giving him preém- 
inence in the universe, distinguishing 
him from brutes and making him the 
grand agent in using and adapting 
the materials and forces of nature for 
his own development and progress. 

Two KINDS of reasoning are ac- 
cepted by scholars: (1) Jnductive 
and (2) Deductive. By the /nductive 
method we obtain a general truth or 
principle from the examinations of 
several particular truths or cases. 
Dr. Whately defines it as a process 
of reasoning that infers respecting a 
whole class what has been ascertained 
respecting one or more individuals of 
that class. 

In scientific research the Induct- 
ive method is used to ascertain the 
causes of phenomena, and to dis- 
cover the general laws governing the 
relations of matter. For instance, 
we observe that iron, copper, gold, 
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zinc, lead, etc., are expanded by 
heat, hence we conclude that heat 
expands all metals. The axiom of 
Induction is, What is true of the 
many ts true of the whole. 

Deductive reasoning is the reserve 
of the method just described—de 
from, iz toorin. It proceeds irom 
generals to particulars—the principle 
lying at its basis being, What is true 
of the whole is true of its parts. Facts 
and phenomena in this process are 
referred, for their explanation, to es- 
tablished laws of axioms. For in- 
stance, it being established that there 
is a general law affecting all terres- 
trial bodies by which they tend to the 
earth’s center, the tendency of any 
one body to that center is immedi- 
ately inferred. 

The method of /nduction is appro- 
priate to our examination of the phe- 
nomena of mental action. Prof. 
Mahan very briefly yet clearly indi- 
cates this when he says: ‘‘ The gen- 
eral principle by which the nature, 
character, and number of the facul- 
ties and susceptibilities of the mind 
are to be determined, is this: as are 
the diverse facts of mind, such are 
its diverse faculties and susceptibili- 
ties. As are the essential character- 
istics of any particular class of facts, 
such is the nature of the particular 
faculty or susceptibility to which said 
facts are referred.” 

We speak of the Zaws of the mind, 
or of its faculties, by which we mean 
the principles governing or control- 
ling the action of the faculties, and 
which enable us to understand the 
different forms of mental manifesta- 
tion. So we may say generally, all 
phenomena, facts, results, etc., are 
due to the operation of certain forces, 
which forces are in their turn 
governed by certain Jaws _ Back of 
the laws are principles, the begin- 
nings and sources of the laws and 
forces. We may trace a principle 
from the phenomena—we may not 
positively formulate the law or force, 
but the principle may be certainly 
understood, the intermediate step 








being crossed—this especially in the 
consideration of mind activity. 


ATTENTION 


(from ad, to, and ¢endere, to turn or 
bend), signifies a property, common 
to the faculties, by which one object 
may be selected for consideration 
while others are excluded. The 
voluntary exercise of any mental 
power carries with it the quality of 
attention. Attention is not a faculty 
in itself, and therefore has no prov- 
ince of its own, but is involved by 
the faculties as an element of: their 
power and efficacy. Training or 
habit has much to do with the mani- 
festation of this quality, and occa- 
sions that arouse to strong excite- 
ment certain faculties, and give them 
a tendency to continued action in 
one direction, impress them for the 
time with the power of attention. 
‘*The secret of attention is interest, 
and when this power is aroused by a 
strong motive all the energy of the 
soul is concentrated on the problem 
before it instantly and instinctively 
and without an effort.” 


MEMORY, 


like attention, is a power of the fac- 
ulties severally enabling them to re- 
tain and recall impressions or ideas. 
It is not a separate and independent 
faculty of itself, but appears to 
be proportioned to the strength of 
the different faculties of the intellect 
chiefly, and dependent for its mani- 
festation upon our interest in a partic- 
ular subject. Dr. Abbott writes in 
accordance: ‘‘A man with this teach- 
ing who has a well-developed faculty 
of numbers will remember dates; a 
man who has a_ well-developed 
faculty of color will remember 
the picture which another has for- 
gotten. One mind will remember 
facts and principles which another 
has forgotten. The marked differ- 
ences shown by people in degree of 
ability to retain what they have seen 
and heard, some recalling without 
effort the details of scenes and events 
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that others, who have been witnesses 
of the same, can refer to only in the 
most general manner, prove that 
memory is a property of the faculties 
severally.” 


WILL, 


The nature of will in the operation 
of mind has been a theme of much 
discuss on among thinkers, and to- 
day there are two leading views that 
obtain each a large body of support- 
ers. One is that human action is 
governed by the strongest of the 
motives or faculties of the mind. 
According to this theory the mind is 
as much the subject of law as physi- 
cal things, and necessarily the strong- 
est feeling or desire must control in 
conduct. 

The other view is that a man s per- 
sonality, his ego, is superior to all the 
motive powers within him, and gives 
him his character of a free moral 
agent; and although he may not 
show a freedom of choice or the 
power to subordinate all external in- 
fluences, and to rule his own appe- 
tites and inclinations, he is neverthe- 
less conscious of its possession as a 
natural or divine endowment. 

The external manifestation of will 
is not that of a single faculty, but 
rather the result of the associated 
action of several of the faculties, 
both moral and intellectual. In this 
process impressions and motives 
must be weighed, compared and 
judged. As an internal or subjective 
process, the person behind the facul- 


ties, the ego wills or incites their 
action with respect to the matter 
that engages the attention. Failure 
to accomplish a given object may be 
attributable to inadequate powers— 
‘*The spirit is willing, but the flesh 
is weak.” A writer on this topic 
says: 

‘“When we will to think or to 
move, we do not think of the special 
organs and their connections, or of 
the modes of operation by which our 
thoughts and movements shall be 
performed, but we merely will the 
event and direct our attention to its 
production. Being conscious of 
possessing the power of doing or of 
trying to do what we wish to accom- 
plish, we simply will to do it; we turn 
the steam on, as it were, and the 
bodily machine moves as desired. 
But should either the steam (nerve 
force) or the machine be defective, 
the result will be defective, too.” 

Motives, inclinations, the influence 
of circumstances, education, etc., 
are associated in the process of will- 
ing. It is therefore a resultant of 
the combined operation of several 
faculties, the stronger not necessa- 
rily governing in the outcome of 
judgment, but that or those which 
may be the more aroused and active 
in the thought. According to Dr. 
Gall, will represents a consensus of 
the mental powers in relation to the 
thing or occasion which drew forth 
the individual expression. The cor- 
reetness of this view is questioned by 
few of modern psychologists. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 






By WILLIAM BILso. 


T is a great deal harder to under- 
stand one’s self than to under- 
stand others. Tne manifestations by 
which we judge character in others 
fail toimpress us when applied to our- 
selves. Few persons begin to have 
even a fair conception of themselves 
until past middle life, and the great 
majority of mankind go down to the 
grave without having seen themselves 
as others see them. Few indeed 
ever fully understand the whys and 
wherefores of the estimate the world 
places upon them—an estimate not 
always just, as is generally supposed, 
yet always justified by the ordinary 
manifestations of character. 

Many persons go through life 
thoroughly misunderstood by all ex- 
cept a few intimate associates; and 
such persons know themselves no 
better than the world knows them. 
They fail to perceive or appreciate 
the peculiarities of thought and habit 
which give offense to their fellow 
men. For instance, a man having 
small Combativeness and Self-esteem, 
with great intellectual powers of a 
studious and reflective cast, though 
possessed of the truest heart and the 
liveliest sympathies, may so withdraw 
himself from companionship that 
people think him cold and haughty. 
His excessive modesty deters him 
from intercourse with his fellows, 
while his large stores of knowledge 
make his own company pleasant. 
He prefers to amuse himself rather 
than intrude upon others. If his 
social qualities be not largely devel- 
oped, habits of seclusion grow upon 
him. He does not feel the need of 
companionship and does not imagine 
that others care for his. If his bus- 
iness and social relations do not force 
him into frequent contact with others, 
he is apt to become almost a 
hermit. 

The wise man who learns to judge 


himself may not wholly overcome his 
defects, or order his conduct to the 
liking of his fellows, but the justice 
of their estimate he accepts philo- 
sophically and good-naturedly. If 
occasionally nettled by what seems 
harsh criticism, he is likely to see 
that it is not altogether undeserved, 
and he is thus forewarned to give less 
occasion in the future for like strict- 
ures. He knows how to win the 
good will of men, and if he fails to 
obtain it te blames nobody but 
himself. 

A knowledge of self is invaluable 
in many other directions. No man 
can make the most of life without 
understanding the abstract causes of 
his failures and successes; without a 
comprehensive knowledge of his per- 
sonal fitness or unfitness for the work 
he undertakes. I believe that the 
largest successes and the worst fail- 
ures are often in a measure the result 
of chance and unexpected circum- 
stances, yet there can be no real or 
permanent success without well di- 
rected, persistent effort; and, in the 
race of life, he is best equipped who 
understands his shortcomings as well 
as talents. He will need to make 
few mistakes, and his loss of time is 
reduced tothe minimum. He may, 
as a rule, avoid that which he is not 
fitted to do, and follow that which 
suits him. He may intelligently 
cultivate the mental qualities he 
especially needs, and hold in check 
those that hinder him. 

Phrenology, more than any other 
study, turns the mind inward and 
prompts to self-analysis. It does not 
immediately give one a true or clear 
estimate of his character, but it 
induces watchfulness of self, as well 
as of others, and sets in motion trains 
of thought that lead to a better and 
juster self-understanding than could 
be otherwise obtained. 
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** The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with 
well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


PETS OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


SOME EXPLANATIONS. 


HE editor of the ‘‘ Child Cul- 
ture’ department desires to 
congratulate the parents and friends 
of the little folks, more than two 
hundred portraits of whom have ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL during the 
year 1895. Many have expressed 
enthusiastic thanks and satisfaction 
with the results; and we are happy in 
the fact that we have been able to do 
for the children and the parents some- 
thing that will be of lasting benefit to 
both. Many other portraits have 
been received, which have not yet 
been published, and it was natural for 
those sending them to presume that 
all the portraits received by us would 
very soon be published. We have 
some on hand awaiting their turn. 
Some pictures were sent which could 
not be reproduced by the half-tone 
process, so-called, and printed so as 
to look well, especially those taken 
on tin. Some were dim and obscure, 
some were taken in such attitudes as 
would not appear well if printed, and 
some were taken with the hair so 
abundant and so adjusted as to show 
hardly anything but the face, and a 
poor view of that. Therefore, in 
selecting photographs for publication 
we have endeavored to use those 
which would make acceptable pictures 
when printed. 

Inthe JourNAL for February, 1895, 
we published “ A Special Offer” to 
which we refer our present subscrib- 
ers. It stated: ‘‘If subscribers will 
send photographs (properly taker) of 
their child or children, we will, so far 





as space permits in this department, 
delineate, without charge, the salient 
characteristics and give such sugges- 
tions as may seem Suitable. Wecan- 
not, of course, promise that every 
one sent shall appear inthe JoURNAL, 
as our space is limited.” 

A few persons have seemed to mis- 
understand the drift and meaning of 
this offer, and instead of sending us 
children’s portraits from the age of 
ten years down, they have sent us 
portraits of a whole family, includ- 
ing father and mother and children 
from 18 years of age downward, with 
the expectation that they would all 
be published; not, of course, under- 
standing that it would cost $30 to 
prepare their pictures for the press 
and besides occupy a dozen pages of 
THE JouRNAL for that single family. 
A few have complained when we 
have declined to publish portraits of 
adults under the head of ‘‘ Child Cul- 
ture.”’ Some have insisted that we 
ought to publish an exhaustive and 
detailed description of a child; they 
wanted it all, and not ‘‘a sketch of 
the salient points.” 

On the whole, we think the Child 
Culture work for the past year has 
been a great success and has minis- 
tered to the happiness of many. We 
do not wish to publish badly-taken 
pictures, and we must continue to 
select pictures for use that will serve 
the purpose best for all the readers 
and for the display of the science to 
the best advantage as a means of aid 
to parents in child culture. In the 
April number we published an exhaust- 
ive examination of Figs. 209 and 210, 
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and stated in a footnote that the 
pictures were sent to us two years 
before for examination in the regular 
order of business, and we were paid 
the full price for the same, and we 
asked permission to publish those 


The circumference of the head and 
from the opeing of one ear to that of 
the other over the top of the head, 
and the age, weight and complexion 
should be given, also the name and 
residence. 





Rockwood, Photo. 


FIG. 314. NELSON SIZER AND NELSON T. WOOD, HIS YOUNGEST GREAT- 


GRAND-CHILD, AGES 83 YEARS 


pictures and the descriptions, which 
we gave at length to show the differ- 
ence between a full statement and a 
sketch. We desired to show what we 
could say in a full statement and also 
that the sketches were not expected 
to be so extended as we make in the 
regular professional work. 

A perfect profile, a three-quarters 
view or a direct front view, the hair 
being laid smoothly, will show the 
phrenology to the best advantage. 


AND 6 MONTHS RESPECTIVELY. 


Fig. 314.—NELSON S1zEr inherited 
his mother’s nature, and especially an 
intense love for children and pets. 
He being the fourth son before a 
daughter came to bless the family of 
five children who followed her, he had 
early training in the care of babies. 
His younger sisters and brothers 
were petted by him as if he had been 
a combination of both father and 
mother. He protected, loved and 
knew how to feed and to care for 
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babies like a nurse; and of his own 
three children, the two younger, a 
daughter and a son, were never 
struck a blow by him in punishment. 
This little boy, Nelson T., is the 
grandson of the daughter. It may 
not be improper to say that the writer 
has, in fifty-six years of practical 
phrenology, never failed in bringing 
a child to his acquaintance and to 
his arms, if it were necessary 
for him to make the acquaintance 
for a phrenological examination 
or for any other purpose; and for all 
those years he has made lecturing on 
child-culture and family training a 
special thought in all his courses of 
lectures, and has probably examined 
more children’s heads than any other 
phrenologist on that account. He 
likes the children, and they like 
him. 

This little boy, Nelson T., is as 
solid, as executive, as plucky, happy 
and energetic as his make-up seems 
to warrant. It will be seen that he 
has a large brain, and an enduring 
temperament. His health is excel- 
lent, and with his large Mirthfuluess 
he makes the most of the funny side 
of life. 

When the four generations met at 
my eighty-second birthday gather- 
ing, May 21, 1894, the party broke 
up at ten o’clock, and this little fel- 
low, when his parents had four miles 
to ride in the elevated train to get 
home, was wide awake. Hehad had 
a nap early in the evening, and on 
the way home, the car not being full, 
he was allowed to sit between his 
parents on the seat, although then 
but six months and thirteen days old. 
With his brighteyes he looked around 
at the passengers, and of course they 
smiled on him, and he smiled back 
again, so that they kept him laugh- 
ing during the whole trip. It amused 
them to see himso wakeful at a late 
hour, and so happy, mirthful and 
good-natured toward strangers. But 
this is his marked peculiarity. 

The middle of his forehead is 
particularly full, showing an excel- 


lent memory of facts. The upper 
part of the forehead is massive, show- 
ing the power to reason; criticise and 
think. Individuality, between the 
eyebrows, is prominent, giving him 


the tendency to see everything. 
Imitation is large, hence he 
will learn to copy, conform and 


adapt himself. Ideality is strong, 
hence he will enjoy pictures and 
things of beauty. Firmness is well 
developed, and so also is Self- 
Esteem. He will be acceptable, 
energetic anc thorough. While this 
picture was being taken he thought 
it would be funny to play with the 
gray beard of his companion and he 
has accordingly a smile on his face. 
The anxiety about the baby’s picture 
will perhaps explain the fixed and 
somber expression of the older face 
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FIG, 315. DOROTHY M'LAIN, AGED 17 


MONTHS, WEIGHT 28 POUNDS, 














Fig. 315. Dororuy Mc’Lain.— 
This child is a fine specimen of the 
Mental, Vital temperament. The 
Mental temperament gives amplitude 
of development to the brain, espe- 
cially in the upper part. The Vital 
temperament gives her plumpness, a 
fair complexion, blue eyes and light 
hair. Her memory is remarkable, 
and her education can be advanced 
rapidly through its grasp and perfec- 
tion, for whatever she sees or hears 
thus becomes apart of herself. The 
upper part of her forehead gives her 
a keen, reasoning intellect. She 
has the power to analyze and dis- 
criminate and the ability to under- 
stand the why, the wherefore and 
the philosophy of subjects, which 
will make her an inquisitive and bril- 
liant pupil. She will have a very 
expressive face. That upper lip be- 
longs to and will serve to indicate 
strong expression, resolution, deter- 
mination and dignity. The crown 
of her head is high, hence Self- 
Esteem, Approbativeness, Firmness 
and Conscientiousness are large. 
The head is _ wide; she will 
be warm in her temper, but gen- 
erally genial and lovable. She will 
drive every enterprise that she under- 
takes and make her mark wherever 
she moves. The social circle of 
which she may form a member will 
not raise the curtain until she arrives; 
it will be thought necessary for her 
to be present at the opening of the 
festivities. She will carry every fact 
that belongs to courtesy and decorum 
socially, every fact that belongs to 
her history or that of her friends, and 
also all her book lessons, hence she 
will seem and really be well informed. 
We congratulate the parents and we 
congratulate the child. She has a face 
that will be welcome wherever she 
“ goes and a head that will enable her, if 
rightly cultured, to move easily in the 
best circles, and to earn the dis- 
tinction she may desire and receive. 
With right associations she will enjoy 
life, and contribute as much to 
society as she will gladly receive. 
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Fig. 316. GLENN JARRETT KNox. 
—This is a good face and head. With 
his dark hairand complexion he will be 
enduring and intense. He is a sharp 
thinker. He knows what he wants 
and will give undivided attention to 
whatever is uppermost in his mind. 
The wise device of giving him the 
watch to listen to in order to hold 











FIG, 316.—GLENN JARRETT KNOX, 
AGED 2 YEARS. 


and centralize his attention while the 
picture was taken, has been effectual. 
It is seldom that a baby’s face is held in 
position like his. His left hand,with 
the uplifted thumb and the clinched 
fist, shows resolution and determina- 
tion, and reminds one of the old Ro- 
man gladiatorialcombats. Heseems 
to be timing the fray, but he has not 
yet put his thumb down to indicate 
his wish for the dispatch of the 
fallen. 

Look at that upper lip; what firm- 
ness, dignity and affection are ex- 
pressed in that development! His 
breathing power and digestion are 
good. The circulation is fairly indi- 
cated, and the breadth of the head 
shows force, effectiveness, prudence, 
policy and a desire for gain. He will 
be moral if he has the right influ- 
ences, but he will always be a factor 
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of force and a leader in what is to be 
done and how it isto be done. He 
would make a fine scholar in chemis- 
try, in engineering, and in medicine 
and surgery. He would hold a 
steady hand in doing the fine work of 
ophthalmic surgery. He will under- 
stand character. He will sympathize 
with others, but will never be lenient 
or soft. If he were doing works of 


This child must be conciliated. He 
has a sharp temper, a positive will 
and a keen judgment. He cannot 
be deluded, defrauded or hood- 
winked. He will know what is up. 
There is nothing dull, stupid or slow 
in him. 


Norvit A. BEEMAN.— 
He 


Fig. 317. 
Here we have a well-built boy. 

















FIG. 317.—NORVIL A. BEEMAN, AGED 4 YEARS, IO MONTHS. 


surgical mercy he would have an iron 
grip and steady hand. I can imagine 
him a dentist with his forceps on a 
molar tooth. He would probably 
say, ‘‘ Now, do not be anxious, I will 
not pull until I let you know,” and 
then he would slap the patient on the 
shoulder with one hand to give him a 
shock, and at the same instant wrench 
out the tooth. Some of the patients 
might ask, ‘‘ When are you going to 
pull the tooth ?” and he would hold 
it up. 


has a good, stout leg; he has well 
developed hands and he has a broad 
chest. We ought to know his weight 
and the size of his head; but we 
think his head is large and that his 
mental life is amply developed for 
his years. He will be sound in judg- 
ment and will be inclined to reason, 
think and meditate upon the proper 
measures of procedure and anticipate 
whatever dangers and difficulties may 
be likely to cross his path. He has 
uncommonly large Causality, located 








Extraordinary Announcement 


Co our Subscribers 





i will doubtless interest all our 
friends to learn that since going 
to press with this issue of THE Jour- 
NAL, the editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall, 
and Col. Nat Ward Fitz-Gerald, late 
of West Virginia, have purchased the 
controlling stock of The Fowler & 
Wells Co., Phrenologists and Pub- 
lishers, and proprietors of THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The 
change in ownership will involve no 
change of policy except for the ad- 
The 
well-known members of the old com- 
pany, 
burdensome official 


vancement of Phrenology. 
certain 
duties in the 
busine s administration, will continue 


while relinquishing 


with us as our cordial friends, and 
also in their professional capacity as 
heretofore. 

It is the purpose of the new man- 
agement to increase the circulation 
of THE JOURNAL to 100,000, and to 
publish a number of ‘‘ up-to-date” 
books on Phrenolozy, Physiognomy, 
Cheirognomy, Cheiromancy, Graph- 
ology, Temperaments, Business and 
Marriage Adaptation, Hygiene, and 
all other subjects allied to our special 
lines. We have plans also for the 
organization of phrenological socie- 
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ties, frequent courses of lectures, 
public and private, especially in New 
York City, by other 
means, we expect to inaugurate a na- 
tional revival of interest in Phrenol- 
ogy which will surpass in extent and 


which, with 


widespread power for human improve- 
ment any previous wave of educa- 
tional reform within the past hundred 
years. The seed has already been 


sown. Phrenological books, pam- 
phiets and magazines have been dis- 
tributed for more than half a century 
in every portion of the English- 
speaking world. Millions of people 
The 
advantages and practicability of sci- 
entific 


are now reading this literature. 


character reading are now 
being discussed almost everywhere. 
The world is awakening to an era of 
naturalness before. 


Nowadays people study how to aid 


never known 


themselves. In this country, where 
a newsboy or a bootblack may be- 
come President of the nation, all 
young men and young women can 
reap immense profit from self-knowl- 
edge. 
a new and a great national impetus 


In short, the time is ripe for 


in phrenological work. 
Friends, we earnestly ask your sup- 























port in our undertaking. We do not 
ask for ourselves personally, but for 
phrenology. If phrenology succeeds, 
both you and we shall be the gain- 
ers. It is our desire to work for 
phrenology and all its friends, trust- 
ing that we shall receive our reward 
in due season. Let us encourage a 
fraternal spirit. Phrenology teaches 
us how to use our whole minds in the 
most effective manner, and thus paves 
the way to the most complete and 
certain happiness. It will help us 


all. Let us then all unite in defend- 
ing and extending its beneficent 
truths, 

As to ourselves personally, we 


assure you that our hearts are in the 
work and that we are determined to 
labor with all our might and main. 
The editor, Dr. Beall, we presume, 
needs no special introduction to the 
present readers of THE JOURNAL. 
He begs to say that he expects, from 
now on, to make THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL a perennial fountain 
of practical information in the line of 
human nature. Pointed, crisp articles 
adapted for pictorial illustration will 
be preferred. We hope each month 
to present numerous attractive en- 
gravings of heads, faces, hands, 
studies in handwriting, and special 
features, such as chins, eyes, noses, 
ears, mouths, thumbs, etc., etc., so 
that every reader may easily find 
some jewel of knowledge that he can 
immediately apply to advantage as 
employer, employee, husband, father, 
lover, friend, teacher, or voter, or in 
any other relation where human 
thought and impulse find expression 
and need to be regulated or under- 
stood. 

It is expected that Col. Fitz-Gerald 
will personally assume the business 
management of the company. He is 
in the prime of a vigorous manhood, 
six feet in height, weighing 200 
pounds, with a twenty-three inch head 
well stocked with knowledge and ex- 
perience. He is enthusiastic and en- 
terprising in ahigh degree. He isa 
lawyer by profession, having been 


admitted to the highest courts both 


State and National. He has received 
the degrees of A.M., B.S. and B.L., 
and is a graduate of The American 
Institute of Phrenology. He has had 
considerable experience as a publisher, 
having for ten years owned and edited 
The Washington World (D. C.), the 
largest weekly paper published at the 
capital. However, it has been his 
special ambition for many years to 
stand at the helm of the Fowler & 
Wells phrenological ship, and in this 
congenial position, with your friendly 
coéperation, he expects to accom- 
plish the mosi satisfactory and com- 
mendable work of his life. 

Finally, friends, much of our suc- 
cess will rest with you. Kindly re- 
member the three years of financial 
depression through which we have 
struggled. We need several thousand 
new subscribers to THE JOURNAL with- 
in a few weeks. If each of you would 
secure only one, we should be placed in 
a position to enlarge our business in 
a way to please and benefit you. On 
some accounts a very few thousand 
new subscribers just at present would 
help us more than twice the number 
a year or two later. Can you not do 
this much without delay ? Remember 
‘‘many hands make light work.” 
What would be a mountain for us to 
cross would be only a mole hill for 
you as a combined force. 

$1.00a year will be the price of THE 
JouRNAL hereafter. Simply inclose 
aone dollar bill (or stamps) with 
name, county and State. 

To those who have already sub- 
scribed at the former price, $1.50, 
we will make an equitable reimburse- 
ment, particulars of which will be 
explained in the February number. 

If you cannot obtain a new sub- 
scriber, we should be grateful to re- 
ceive your order for a book, or any 
other article we advertise. 

May this new year, the phrenologi- 
cal centennial, be the brightest of all 
that you have thus far lived, and may 
we see you at our great convention to 
be held in New York. 
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below under the hair at the top of the 
forehead. The perceptive organs, 
located across the eyebrows, are not 
defective, but they are less developed 
than the reasoning intellect. The 
corner of the forehead, where Mirth- 
fulness is located, is well marked. 
His expression of countenance seems 
to indicate that he looking for some 
witty outcome of the place and the 
occasion. Combativeness, located 
in a line with the top of the ear where 
the side-head turns toward the back- 
head, shows width, and above that 
line, at the corner of the back-head, 
is the location of Caution, which is 
uncommonly large. He will be pru- 
dent, will shut and lock the doors, 
he will harness safely, will watch the 
road as he drives and he will make a 
business of driving and not turn around 
and gossip with the friends on the 
back seat. If he manages a boat he 
will keep his eye on the sails and his 
hand on the tiller. 

If he can get a good education he 
will do well in the law or in the min- 
istry. He would also do well in art, 
if he could grasp it in such a 
way that it would be large enough 
to suit his claims. He appears 
to have large Conscientiousness 
as well as large Cautiousness. 
Hence his life will be prudent. He 
has energy to make it effective; he 
has firmness to make it thorough ; 
he has conscientiousness to make it 
honest and he has_ benevolence 
enough to make it a benefit and a 
blessing to others. He is going to 
carry a good freight and make good 
headway; and as a seaman would 
say in regard to a ship, he will stand 
up well under a heavy breeze. He 
has courage, firmness and prudence. 
He will not go to sea without plenty 
of ballast, nor start business with 
‘lack of facilities. His spirituality is 
strong. If he were to study theology 
he would be a reasoner and also a 
generous believer. The banner of 


his faith would be thrown out to the 
breeze and it would cover a great 
deal of room. 


In other words, he is 








not narrow, pinched and stingy in 
his faith, He has enough of it to 
take in all ‘‘the law and the 
prophets” and he will be a debater. 
The upper lip and that strong, hard 
gaze will meet the world, look it 
squarely in the face and stand by his 
argument until the verdict is ren- 


dered, and sometimes afterward, 
though it might be adverse. He has 
good language. He is a good 


thinker, and if he is enabled to havea 
good education he will take a high 
rank among thinkers and among 
executive workers. 


e+ —__— 


CHILDHOOD’S WRONGS. 


ROM an article by Lady Henry 
Somerset, in the Avena, the 
following is extracted : 

Instead of some _half-educated, 
well-meaning but ignorant nurse, 
I believe the day will come when no 
woman will be considered too highly 
educated or too refined to mold the 
early impressions of the youngest 
child, and that mothers will see that 
in order to secure the services of such 
refined and cultured ladies they must 
make a revolution in the accepted 
ideas of the position of nurse in the 
houses of the rich. There ought to 
be no situation so honorable, no 
friend so trusted, as the one who 
from the earliest moment of the child’s 
awakening intelligence undertakes to 
guide the thought and form the 
character at a time when such forma- 
tive influence is vital to future well- 
being. 

‘The trouble is that we commence 
too late ; we allow a child’s mind to 
become a garden of weeds, and then 
before we can plant we see that we 
have to uproot that which has been 
sown during the most fruitful years ; 
and, therefore, time is lost in undo- 
ing which isinvaluable for cultivation. 
The games, the rhymes, the songs, 
the associations, of the nursery, 
should all have a decided color, 
should all help to bend the young 
mind in the right direction, and the 
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impressions made at a time when they 
leave ineffaceable traces should be 
drawn with the deliberate intention 
that they shall thus potently affect 
the character. 

The sorrows of childhood are not 
so near the surface as they are sup- 
posed to be. ‘‘A boy’s will is the 
wind's will, and the thoughts of youth 
are long, long thoughts.’’ How many 
children chafe under the sense of in- 
justice that the treatment of their 
difficulties bringsto them! I knew 
a child who, because she was out- 
spoken as to the doubts that arose in 
her mind—perplexities that have 
bowed many a thoughtful head in 
every age—was spoken of in her 
family as a moral pariah, kept apart 
from all the other members of the 
household alone upstairs in her room; 
mentally tortured into a submission 
which was only given because there 
seemed no alternative, but which left 
a mind bewildered between the sense 
of her extreme wickedness and its 
revolt against the injustice which she 
could not reconcile with any ethical 
standard or religious principle. Many 
a sorrow eats iato a child’s heart that 
it has not the strength to express or 
the courage to share with its elders; 
but I think that if instead of posing 
as infallible—a rdle which at best 
breaks down very soon—we were to 
speak more freely of our difficulties 
to the young, we should find out the 
beautiful law which binds us together, 
and which makes mutual confidence 
the most delightful feature of home 
life. 

- ate * 
DEFINITE METHODS OF CHILD 
STUDY.* 

By S. B. SINCLAIR, 


HILDREN have no doubt been 
studied incidentally from the 
earliest times, but it is only during 
recent years that child study has 
been undertaken by definite methods 
and an attempt made to render the 


* From an address before the Ontario 
Educational Association. 


study scientific. The results gained 
so far have not been flashy, but many 
of them are highly important from 
the educational standpoint. 

The vision of many thousands of 
school children has been tested, and 
it has been found that defective 
vision increases from grade to grade. 
That this increase is mainly due to 
incorrect lighting, small print in text- 
books, unhygienic position at desks, 
etc., seems a reasonable inference. 

As a result of experiments upon 
the hearing of over twenty thousand 
children it has been found that de- 
fects vary from two per cent. to 
thirty per cent. in different grades. 
It has been demonstrated that in 
many such cases where the teacher is 
ignorant of the existing conditions 
the child is supposed to build a super- 
structure of knowledge upon a basis 
of sensuous data which he has never 
received and concerning which he 
has no more knowledge than Locke's 
blind man had of the red color which 
he thought was like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

The different periods of child 
growth and development have been 
studied as never before. One result 
has been to emphasize the import- 
ance of the period of adolescence. 
It was formerly thought by many 
that owing to special physiological 
and psychical changes at the ages of 
six or seven years that period was 
the most important of all. While the 
investigation has in no sense weak- 
ened but rather strengthened the 
view taken in regard to the necessity 
of constant care during the early 
formative stage of child life, it has 
established the fact that there is 
another perhaps equally critical if not 
more critical stage, namely, that of 
adolescence, which occurs at about 
sixteen years of age with boys and 
considerably earlier with girls. Pre- 
vious to this period there is rapid 
physical growth and a general quick- 
ening of the development pace. 
Girls of twelve years weigh more 
and are taller than boys of the same 
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age. 
ceived opinion, it seems that the 
period of most rapid growth is also 
the period of the most rapid acquisi- 


Contrary to the usually re- 


tion of knowledge. For example, 
the time when the vocal organs are 
in a formative condition seems to be 
the nascent period for language 
study. 

If this principle be universal in its 
application, and the budding time for 
studies, such as drawing, music, etc., 
can also be definitely determined, 
we are entering upon a new era of 
advancement in study the possibili- 
ties of which have scarcely been 
dreamed of in our pedagogical phi- 
losophy. 

Much valuable work has been done 
in determining the quantum of knowl- 
edge possessed by children at certain 
ages. For example, such results as 
those stated in Dr. Stanley Hall’s 
‘* Contents of Children’s Minds” are 
of great utility in affording an apper- 
ceptive starting point for intellectual 
building. 

In the realms of the emotional 
and volitional the investigation is 
naturally attended with more diffi- 
culty than on the lower plane, and 
the results are less certain, owing to 
many other conditions, such as he- 
redity and environment, which so 
largely affect the basal interests and 
impulses and the organization of 
character itself. For example, when 
it is found that the little children of 
California prefer orange to any other 
color, one is apt to wonder whether, 
in the solution of the problem, 
oranges and gold have not entered 
into the equation. Many practical 
subjects, such as children’s games 
and plays, the hygienic results of 
vertical writing, etc., have been care- 
fully investigated during years of 

“ patient inquiry. 

Perhaps the most fruitful results 
have been achieved through bringing 
to bear upon the studies the discov- 
eries which have recently been made 
in experimental physiological psy- 
chology. By microscopic observa- 








tion of nerve cell structure and by 
motor and other tests many facts can 
now be posited with certainty in re- 
gard to such questions as habit and 
fatigue which were scarcely more 
than hypothetical a few years ago 
It is found that the large fundamental 
muscles develop earlier than the small 
accessories, and that it is therefore 
natural for the very young child to 
use the larger muscles. It is also 
difficult and dangerous for him to con- 
tinue for a long time at work demand- 
ing minute muscular activity. This 
principle (with due limitation) is be- 
ing applied in many kindergarten and 
primary grades. Very fine work is 
almost entirely discarded. Materials 
for objective illustration are made 
larger than formerly. The tendency 
in writing and drawing is toward the 
whole-arm movement, large letters, 
and rough outline. In songs and 
physical exercises the principle of 
resonance is being applied, the selec- 
tions chosen are more classic and the 
stride longer than before. 

Much attention has been given to 
the subject of fatigue. Sandow and 
others have claimed that for perfect 
physical development a person should 
never continue to exercise aiter being 
completely fagged out. Experimenta- 
tion seems to verify this principle 
and further to establish the fact that 
in order to secure the best results in 
work of any kind the worker should 
know in what way to alternate rest 
and exercise in order that his system 
may function at its best. The 
teacher who occasionally sits down 
may accomplish more than the one 
who continues standing throughout 
the entire day, and Crepillon was 
perhaps in a certain sense not so far 
astray when he said, ‘‘ Inattention is 
the salvation of ovr children.”— 
School Journal. 


— +e<+ —= 


CHILDHOOD is the prophecy of 
future greatness and goodness or of 
the reverse. Which shall it be? 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT. 


N individual in his heredity and 
environment may be compared 

to a field of corn; it may be pop-corn, 
sweet corn, white or red-eared field 
corn, ‘hat depends upon the corn’s an- 
cestry; but the kind of a crop raised 
depends upon the corn’s environ- 
ment. Its surroundings must be of 
the right sort to bring it to the high- 
est state of perfection. There must 
be the right amount of rain and sun- 
shine and a favorable temperature, 
and the ground cultivated in the 
proper manner. If it be not, origi- 


nally, the best variety of corn, if there 
is some defect of heredity, the best 
environment may not prove suffi- 


cient to produce the highest type of 
corn, yet it cannot fail to be a better 
crop than if left alone, or to bad 
management. 

So itis withthe humancrop. There 
are different species of humanity and 
many varieties of inherited tenden- 
cies; but much depends upon child- 
hood's environment whether the em- 
bryo excellencies be made to grow 
and expand and attain a beautiful 
maturity, or be early checked in 
growth and smothered by poisonous 
weeds of wrong through mistreat- 
ment. 

The good that is inherent in a 
child, like a crop of corn, needs to 
be rightly cultivated, if the highest 
worth and usefulness be attained, and 
the sproutings of evil, like rank 
weeds, are much easier eradicated in 
their beginnings. 

He would be thought a _ foolish 
farmer who did not wisely and skill- 
fully cultivate his own field to make 
it yield a rich harvest; and vastly 
more foolish are the parents who do 


not know or care how to cultivate 
the immortal souls of their children 
to make them to become beautiful 
and good. We need not concern 
ourselves about our heredity, for that 
has gone beyond our reach; but the 
present environment of ourselves and 
our children is that with which we 
have todo. And the earlier in life 
each one’s environment is made what 
it should be the better. The plastic 
minds. and bodies of children can 
learn to do things well by doing them 
under conscious and sk. |lful direction, 
until there follows the fixed habit of 
well-doing. Soif these little ones be 
started in right ways and taught to 
cultivate the heavenly graces, and 
have thoughts and actions of genuine 
worthiness it will, in later life, con- 
tinue to be to them an easy matter to 
keep down the weeds of wrong, and 
their natures ripen into the beautiful, 
the useful and the good. Yet we 
have to take things as they are, and 
if we are wise will make the best 
of them, ‘and if we made the best of 
things we will find that often great 
good can be brought out of evil. 

A garden spot can be cultivated 
and made to yield flowers and fruit 
of rich and rare variety. And a 
child’s mind can be planted with 
seeds of good thoughts and kindly 
deeds that may be developed into 
the graces of a fine and _ noble 
character. 

If the wrong and evil are left to 
grow until we are older they are 
much harder to eradicate, but it can 
be done if we are strong enough in 
character and have a true love for 
what is really worthy and good. But 
let us see to it that the little children, 
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as much as may lie in our power, 
have the right influences brought to 
bear upon them, and that they 
be cultivated into ways of right 
doing. May their intellects and 
bodies be rightly fed and cared for 
to attain their highest capabilities of 
mental and physical excellence, and 
their morals so nourished with bene- 
ficial influences that their characters 
will grow strong and beautiful, and 
when grown to years of maturity all 
their habits of thought and act will 
have become fixed in upright and 
righteous ways. 

There is one word of terrible 
import whose outcome is ruin and 
disaster, and that word is NEGLECT. 
Neglect to sow the seed in the spring- 
time and there will be no harvest. 
Neglect the physical, mental and 
moral well-being of the children and 
there will be no manhood and woman- 
hood of highest worth. Cultivate 
the talents that are thine, and ‘‘ ne- 
glect not the gift that is in thee.” 

Lissa B. 


nD 


HEALTH IN MATURITY. 


ROM twenty to sixty years of 

age may be considered to cover 

this period—a period wherein is per- 

formed the greater part of the world's 
work. 

Granted that early man and woman- 
hood be attained with a sound con- 
stitution, and health unimpaired by 
disease, there should be this long 
period of strength to labor. Let it 
not be thought, however, that the 
term of active and useful work ceases 
at sixty; at that age many men are 
able to perform as good a day’s 
labor as in earlier years, while in 
intellectual work far beyond this 
age the mind often retains its 
strength. 

To prolong the days in expecta- 
tion of arriving at that boundary, 
which separates maturity from old 
age, how should a person live ? 

Habits, be they good or bad, ail 
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the circumstances and conditions of 
life have an influence on health and 
prospects of life. With certain quali- 
fications which the science of phre- 
nology so clearly demonstrates, and 
as family life is the bulwark of so- 
ciety and the safeguard of the 
nation, early marriages should be 
encouraged. When the parents are 
young and strong, their children are 
likely to be healthy and vigorous, 
and the task is less difficult to pro- 
vide for the children, who will be- 
come men and women, able not 
only to provide for themselves, but 
to aid perhaps in sustaining the de- 
clining years of the parents. 

Without habits of industry and 
frugality, and, aboveall things, strict 
temperance and sobriety, it were in 
vain to hope for the other necessary 
qualifications. By cultivating skill 
and knowledge, required for the 
successful performance of trades or 
professions so that the services are 
appreciated, no pitiful complaints 
will be heard of the want of employ- 
ment. In the young woman it is 
only fair to look for good qualities; 
in any circumstances she should have 
the knowledge and good sense re- 
quired for successful household man- 


agement. While the value of edu- 
cation, as it is commonly un- 
derstood, cannot be too highly 
appreciated so long as women 
have to sew, to cook and to 
keep house, it is desirable they 
should learn how these things 


are to be done before the responsi- 
bility of doing them comes to their 
lot. Then, the importance of making 
the home—however smalland humble 
it may be—clean and attractive is 
evident to all who think of the 
counter-attractions of the clubs and 
the saloons. Undoubtedly many 
young men might marry if young 
women were likely as wives to em- 
ploy themselves usefu!ly at home, 
with half the energy and diligence 
that are required of the husband in 
his business. Ourrecent commercial 
depression may not have proved it- 
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self altogether a misfortune if it 
should lead to more sensible ideas 
and habits in domestic life than 
have become common. A _ young 
man should remain single and not 
increase the wretchedness and pau- 
perism of the community ; butif he can 
support a wife and maintain a fam- 
ily, then LET HIM MARRY. 

Perhaps the most important matter 
in regard to health is a good, dry, 
well-drained dwelling; a detached 
house, whereby the air may freely 
play around it, is better than one in 
a row; but even this will not be 
sufficient unless there be proper 
ventilation, and due provision made 
that the supply of air comes from the 
outside. Some persons are exposed 
to injurious influences in their trades 
and professions; scrupulous cleanli- 
ness, so far as to free the skin from 
harmful substances, and to avoid the 
risk of their conveyance to the 
stomach with the food, will greatly 
aid in preventing harm. 

While the subject of food is capable 
of much remark, it is an acknowl- 
edged fact that the artisan with 
fairly good wages, who does not in- 
dulge in liquor, if he be fortunate 
to be blessed with a wife who knows 
how to cook, is the best-fed individ- 
ualin the community. His food is 
sufficiently plentiful, it is simple, and 
usually partaken at regular hours. 
Let any one who doubts this fact make 
comparison with many well-to-do 
people fed on the daintiest of viands 
cooked in a skillful and appetizing 
fashion, and faithfully answer which 
of these classes derive the most ben- 
efit. In early life the meals should be 
frequent, but, digestion being slower, 
they should be less frequent in man- 
hood. Remembering that nitrog- 
enous food is found largely in the 
vegetable as well as in the animal 
kingdom, it is much less costly in 
the former than in the latter, and 
peas and beans contain quiteas much 
as an equal weight of beef. Two to 
three pounds of oatmeal and a pint 
of milk is a common allowance fora 





Scottish farmer, and there are few 
stronger or more enduring men. In 
early life most harm is ‘done by too 
little, and after fifty by eating too 
much food. 

While it will be acknowledged that 
in excess the effects of alcohol are 
altogether bad, differences of opinion 
exist with regard to its moderate use. 
Once it was thought to be a necessity 
of health; now, it is established that 
it is not required by a person in 
ordinary health. No person should 
ever indulge in the evil practice of 
taking smadl/ drinks, but if alcohol in 
any of its forms—beer, wine or spirits 
—must be taken, it should be at 
meal times. 

‘*Many a conscientious, indus- 
trious man, immersed in business 
and working at high pressure, suf- 
fers occasionally, or it may be 
often, from the exhaustion that 
follows mental strain or worry, just 
as it follows excessive physical exer- 
tion; then nothing appears so con- 
venient as to take a glass of liquor. 
Undoubtedly for a time it answers, 
but in the end it is followed by pen- 
alties severe and certain. Unfor- 
tunately, these victims of the wear and 
tear of modern life seldom know and 
are seldom convinced of their danger 
till the chance of recovery is almost 
gone. It is clearly desirable that 
this should be known. The customs 
of trade -and commerce admit of 
improvement.” 

When middle life approaches there 
is too often a tendency to give up 
active exercise. Due attention should 
be given to the cleanliness of the 
skin, and if costly washes and 
powders are beyond his means, any 
man can use a brush and a pinch of 
salt, and keep his mouth sweet and 
clean, whereby his digestion and his 
teeth will benefit. 

Many men of great activity and 
energy find three or four hours of 
sleep sufficient for their health and 
comfort. By a little attention, the 
quantity of time needed for recupera- 
tion may be discovered, and it were 
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then better to err on the side of 
excess. 
“To know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom; what is more, is fume 
Oremptiness, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that most con- 
cern us 
Unpracticed, unprepared.” 


Rost. B. HANSELL. 


on e+ a 


DREAM OBSERVATIONS. 


WAKENED in the midst of a 
dream once, my father asked 
me what I was thinking of. I told 
him what I had dreamed, and he said 
that if I would lie in the same posi- 
tion as before, I would continue my 
dream. I did so, and completed it. 
Since reading phrenology I observe 
that those organs which are active 
while I sleep are usually the ones 
which rest on the pillow—only in this 
case my pillow has often been a car- 
pet, and so, being comparatively hard, 
it oftener excites the organs resting 
on it than an ordinary pillow does. 
Lying on a table, partly on my side, 
my head resting on Cautiousness, I 
had an uneasy, restless nap, and a 
dream which I have partly forgotten— 
but there were robbers climbing up 
the fire-escape and a tiger also coming 
in. I awoke with sucha sense of fear 
that I began to investigate the rooms, 
feeling quite certain that some in- 
truder was in the building. After the 
search my fears became calm, being 
relieved from the excitement caused 
by contact with the hard table. 
Lying on a cushioned chair, my 
head resting on my clasped hands, 
touching Cautiousness, Inhabitive- 
ness, Adhesiveness, Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, and slightly on Force and 
Secretiveness, I dreamed that I 
awakened in a familiar room among 
friends, but seated around a table 
were also a notorious outlaw leader 
and his men. 
Instinctively I knew 


from the 


jeader’s manner that he intended to 
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shoot me, furtively; or that any of his 
men would do so at the first oppor- 
tunity when not observed. I felt 
that I must get away from them toa 
place of safety, or for the police; 
that I must not excite any suspicion; 
that I knew what they intended to do. 
I must act in a cool, natural and 
usual manner, and that it would not 
do to tell my friends even in whispers, 
because they being in the same room, 
and the outlaws watching me, it would 
certainly excite suspicion. I ex- 
perienced alsoa feeling of’ resent- 
ment, and that I would attack-them if 
I dared; also of kicking a useless box, 
which was in the way, with unneces- 
sary force; but feeling that it was 
unsafe to betray the cause of my ac- 
tions, I desisted. There was a child 
outside the room, and already out of 
the ruffian’s view; and feeling that 
they were not likely to catch me, I 
gave some explanation to the child, 
and then I hastily started out upon a 
road to seek a place of concealment 
or safety or to find policemen, and 
awoke. 

Lying on Inhabitiveness my dreams 
are principally of home or some place 
for which I have had an attachment. 
When mirth has been excited in the 
same way I have awakened in a fit of 
laughter. 

As a child I dreamed often. My 
stomach was usually the cause of it. 
After discarding warm breads I 
noticed that if I ate a warm or fresh- 
baked biscuit at supper time I invari- 
ably dreamed. In late years my sleep 
has been usually peaceful ; for a 
while it was a rare occurance for me 
to dream at all and if I did the 
dream was pleasant. While a child, 
however, I used to have some fright- 
ful dreams, such as of falling from 
a great height, being pursued by 
ferocious animals, even bears, be- 
fore I had ever seen more than pict- 
ures of them. I used to fly, but 
often when some wild or hideous 
animal, or some man intent on kill- 
ing me, would give chase it seemed 
impossible for me to fly high enough 
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or fast enough to get out of their 
reach. 

I remember when at play awake, 
I had a feeling that I could almost 
fly; that I wanted to, and it seemed 


that it would give me the most 
delightful pleasure if I only could. 
I used to stand on the door steps, 
balance, swing my arms and jump 
with a feeling that I could almost fly. 

It was usually my running, jump- 
ing, climbing which excited Weight, 
of course; but flying! I know no 
reason why I should dream and think 
so often of that, except that it was a 
natural result of the activity of 
weight. I was only six years of age 
at that time. 

Now when my stomach is in good 
condition, food digested and digest- 
ive organs rest, I seldom dream, 
unless I may have been greatly 
excited or lie in an uncomfortable 
position. F, A. CLARK. 


°e- _ 
CHEMICAL FOOD. 


HE Tribune, of this city, said 
recently that ‘‘Dr. George 
Plumb, one of the chemists of the 
University of Chicago, says the time 
is soon coming when hot water and 
food tablets will be the sole accouter- 
ments of a kitchen. He says the 
essential food elements of a twelve- 
hundred-pound steer can be gotten 
into an ordinary pill-box. One of his 
tablets the size of apea makes a large 
bowl of soup. A ration case of his 
planning, which weighed eight ounces, 
contained the following supply: 
Three tablets concentrated soups, 
equal to three quarts; four tablets 
beef, equal to six pounds; one tablet 
milk, equal to one pint; two tablets 
wheaten grits, equal to two pounds; 
one tablet egg food, equal to twelve 
eggs.” 
We remember that something akin 
to this was announced years ago. 
Certain chemists have asserted that 





the essential elements of the proteid 
compounds could be reduced to small 
forms, so that a man could get from 
a pill-box enough of aliment which, 
associated with a little water, would 
be sufficient for the body’s needs for 
a day. 


To reach this point of scientific 
refinement generations would be 
necessary of gradual adaptation to 
the complete revolution necessary in 
the human constitution. To be sure 
the essential elements of a man can 
be reduced to avery small compass 
by analysis. But when it concerns 
the process of digestion and assimi- 
lation there are many points neces- 
sarily included. For instance, there 
is the indescribable thing called 
relish that has something to do with 
food conversion. Tablets of egg 
food will not hatch chickens, and 
neither will such mixtures prove a 
suitable permanent food for a being 
constructed as man is. Chemistry 
can not explain life, or digestion, or 
assimilation. 

An experiment, however, has been 
made of the chemical food, with the 
following outcome, as reported : 

‘““A dispatch from Denver states 
that the troops at Fort Logan have 
made the first test of the new emer- 
gency ration. One company went 
out for three days of forced march- 
ing in the foothills near Denver, 
loaded with coffee tablets and com- 
pressed soup that was supposed to 
contain all the advantages of hard 
tack and coffee. On the night of 
September 11 the medical officer 
charged with weighing and watching 
the men rode into Morrison for as- 
sistance. He reported that thirty- 
six out of the fifty men are down with 
griping pains resulting from the non- 
assimilation of the scientific ration. 
The order could not be revoked, and 
the men in the field were informed 
that they would have to remain on 
the march for two days longer.” 
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Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in ipso oris silentio natura loguitur.—PLATO, 
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ANOTHER SCOFFER. 


REAT scholars as a class seem 
to have been jealous of Dr. 
Gall’s 


and 


discoveries from the 
although 
medical men have been advocates of 


start, 
many distinguished 


the Gallian doctrine, some physicians 
still continue to rehash the same old 
misrepresentations in a spirit of un- 
mistakable hostility. But as we are 
proud to belong to the medical pro- 
fession ourselves despite its errors, 
we may in extenuation of the 
fault in 
asa rule are too busy in their own dis- 
tinctive work to find time for the 


proper investigation of phrenology. 


say 
question, that medical men 


Besides, many of them do not even 
know of the existence of the great 
anatomical and physiological works 
of Gall and Spurzheim. 

Again, it is only fair to say that 
many excellent physicians are ill 
adapted to the study of mental phi- 
losophy. ‘Temperamentally they are 


too cold and materialistic. They hug 


the earth. They cannot rise into the 
realm of the abstract far enough to 
appreciate a metaphysical analysis of 
the mental faculties, so that when 
they stumble on certain isolated facts 
of phrenology which they are com- 
pelled to admit, they do not under- 
And 
in the matter of judging brain devel- 


stand how to correlate them. 
opment they cling to the old ‘‘ bump” 
delusion with a persistence worthy of 
a better cause. In 


short, these 


doctors who are so averse to 
phrenology should follow the old 
German adage, ‘‘ Schuster, bletb bei 
deinem Leisten.’ They ought to 
stick to the scalpel, or if they aspire 
to operate ona higher plane let them 
properly equip themselves. Suppose 
the tables were turned, and a philos- 
opher who had never had a dissecting- 
knife in his hand should presume to 
perform a laparotomy or a hip- 
joint amputation; what would 


the medical profession say? But, 
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aside from the characteristic one- 
storied foreheads of our medical op- 
ponents or their lack of experience 
in philosophical studies, they ought 
at least to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the anatomical facts 
in relation to phrenology before de- 
nouncing the science. 

The latest instance of medical en- 
mity that has come to our notice ap- 
pears in the American Medico-Surgical 
Bulletin of December 1, by the as- 
sociate editor, Frederick Peterson, 
M. D., Chief of Clinic, Nervous De- 
partment, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York. It is entitled 
‘*The New Phrenology.” We quote 
the following extracts: 


‘*But the system of phrenology 
which has provoked so much discus- 
sion and aroused so much popular 
interest, particularly in America, 
‘the paradise of quacks,’ did not 
have its inception until near the 
beginning of this century—Prochaska 
began to expound it in Vienna in 
1796. Gall followed in 1798. Spurz- 
heim became a pupil of Gall in 1800, 
and George Combe became a pupil of 
Spurzheim. Each of these men 
added to and expanded the system 
until it became what is familiarly 
known in our day as the “‘ science of 
bumps.” It was founded upon the 
observation of the heads of men and 
lower animals, and of busts and pict- 
ures, and the comparison between 
their configuration and the faculties 
of mind which seemed most devel- 
oped in individuals of different spe- 
cies. It was an entirely empirical 
study of the exterior of the head, and 
no careful anatomical investigations 
were ever made by these men of the 


brain or its convolutions, or of 
the thickness and structure of 
the skull and scalp. It was the 


attempt to establish a rather startling 
new science ina short period of time, 
and the ardor of its exponents was 





greatly stimulated by the pecuniary 
reward to which it almost immedi- 
ately led. Hence astonishing state- 
ments were made upon the most 
slender grounds, and these are often 
now the source of much amusement 
as well as surprise to the enlightened. 
The ‘science of bumps,’ which is as 
dignified a title as it deserves, is still 
in the condition in which it was left 
by its founders, and may readily be 
acquired under the tutelage of its 
numerous traveling drummers or 
‘ professors,’ 


‘*Over what modern scientists 
have determined to be the centers for 
the movements of the legs, the bump- 
ologist located hope. Immediately . 
over the eye were placed the arith- 
metical faculty (large in a calculat- 
ing boy); order (noticed by Spurz- 
heim as prominent in an orderly 
idiot); color and painting; and the 
memory of form and persons (found 
prominent by Gallin a squinting girl 
witha good memory for faces). Thisis 
amusing, because immediately back 
of the eyebrow in the skull are large 
cavities known as the frontal sinuses; 
so, consequently, there is hollow bone 
between the brain and the supra- 
orbital ridge. This unfortunate fact 
for the empiricists is often termed 
the opprobrium phrenologicum. 

‘*The cardinal principles upon 
which the phrenology of the early 
half of this century was based were 
the following: (1) The brain is the 
organ of mind; (2) the mind is com- 
posed of separate faculties; (3) each 
faculty has a definite position in a 
certain region of the brain; (4) the 
size of each region is a measure of the 
power of the faculty. Asto the first of 
these propositions, it is accepted with- 
out dispute. Concerning the second 
there would be much discussion as to 
the kind of faculties which would be 


named in an analysis of mind. 
Spurzheim divided them thus: 
(i) feelings (propensities anu 


sentiments) ; (ii) intellectual facu- 
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ties (perceptive and reflective). Most 
of us would make a simple classifica- 
tion of the mental powers thus: Con- 
sciousness, memory, will, reason, 
judgment, emotions, etc. The third 
proposition is untrue of memory, 
will and consciousness, certainly and 
absolutely false as regards every one 
of the faculties localized in the illus- 
tration given. The fourth principle 
is true, in so far as any function is 
localizable in the brain. 

‘Nearly everything of this old 
phrenology must be thrown away in 
the light of the most recent re- 
searches in the anatomy, physiology 
and pathology of the brain. The 
new phrenology is coming into ex- 
istence, very limited in its practical 
application, perhaps, but still a 
science of great interest and value.” 


In replying to such statements we 
feel that we are afforded a fine op- 
portunity to exercise our phreno- 
logical charity. Most certainly 
we shall not accuse Dr. Peterson 
of willful distortion of the truth; 
but in granting his sincerity, we 
are compelled to say that he must 
be very ignorant concerning the 
true nature of phrenology and the 
history of its development. His first 
offense is in appropriating the name 
of our science in the phrase, ‘* Zhe 
New Phrenology,’’ to describe a class 
of facts which relate almost exclu- 
sively to motor functions of the brain. 
Phrenology means the science of the 
radical mental faculties as related to 
the brain. The discovery therefore, 
of brain centres which produce 
movements of the limbs and other 
“mechanical structures in the body, 
being infinitely less important, 


should be content with a much less 

pretentious title, or at least not pre- 

sume to strut in borrowed plumes. 
The Doctor’s next 


mistake is 





in crediting Prochaska with having 
begun ‘‘to expound ”’ phrenology in 
Vienna in 1796, two years before 
Gall. It was Gall who began with a 
a course of lectures in 1796. Pro- 
chaska only speculated about brain 
localization, while Gall demonstrated. 
Gall alone deserves the honor of 
being the founder of the specific 
system known as phrenology. 

But Dr. Peterson reaches the acme 
of blundering when he says: ~ 

‘It was an entirely empirical study 
of the exterior of the head, and no 
careful anatomical investigations were 
ever made by these men of the brain 
or its convolutions, or of the thick- 
ness and structure of the skull and 
scalp.” 

It is obvious that the Doctor has 
never seen the great, untranslated 
French work of Gall and Spurzheim, 
in four large quarto volumes, with 
an atlas of 100 plates, published in 
Paris, 1810-19. This is a superb 
vindication of the learning of these 
two men. The work is also a model 
of typographical beauty, and the 
plates, most of which are life-size 
engravings of brains and skulls, are 
executed with the utmost skill. The 
title, which we translate, is as fol- 
lows: ‘*‘ANATOMY and PHysIOLOGY 
of the Nervous System in General 
and of the Brain in Particular; with 
observations upon the possibility of 
recognizing many of the moral and 
intellectual dispositions of man and 
the animals, by the configuration of 
their heads.” 

This work, as well as the later 
writings of Gall and Spurzheim, 
shows these men to have been déscov- 
erers in brain anatomy. They dis- 
sected the brain by unfolding the 
convolutions from the base, and gave 
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a great deal of time to anatomical 
discussions and demonstrations, in- 
cluding the subject of the frontal 
sinuses, which our opponents con- 
tinue to trot out on all occasions. 
Dr. Peterson’s insinuation that the 
founders of phrenology were influ- 
enced by mercenary motives is also 
entirely gratuitous. They were dig- 
nified to a fault, and so far from 
making their statements upon ‘‘slen- 
der grounds,” the very opposite was 
the case. Gall’s rule was to repeat 
his observations thousands and thou- 
sands of times. 

As to the vulgar term ‘‘ bumps,”’ it 
is only necessary to remark that no 
one who is acquainted with the a bc 
of phrenology would ever use it. We 
judge brain development by DIAME- 
TERS and by MEASUREMENTS from the 
ear, according to the method Spurz- 
heim taught sixty years ago. 

Our objector next announces that 
‘*Over what modern scientists have 
determined to be the centres for the 
movements of the legs, the bumpolo- 
gist located hope.” Granting that 
by the ‘* bumpologist ” is meant the 
phrenologist, we beg to say that he 
found it there. It is a fact in nature, 
and if the ‘‘ modern scientists” have 
found in the same region a center for 
the movements of the legs, we say 
let them have it; we do not object. 
It is perfectly obvious that centers 
for muscular movement may be inter- 
woven, as it were, with purely 
psychical centers, so that they seem 
to occupy the same space. There are 
analogous duplications of function in 
other parts of the body, as is well 
known. For example, the mouth 
serves as a kind of vestibule for both 
the stomach and the lungs, so that it 





is possible both to eat and breathe 
through this one opening. These 
physiologists have ndét the slightest 
warrant for the assumption that 
motor and psychical centres may not 
occupy the same convolutions in the 
brain cortex. 

But with what ‘peculiar pleasure 
they seem to recount their discoveries 
of wing-flapping, tail-wagging, toe- 
twitching, tongue-darting, eye-wink- 
ing and leg-swinging centers! Why 
should these insignificant functions 
be paraded with pomp while such 
sublime faculties as Conscientious- 
ness and Hope are dismissed witha 
sneer? The faculty of Hope, which 
is seated in the upper region of the 
brain, has probably given more com- 
fort to the human race than all other 
causes combined. If blotted from 
the human mind, the race would die 
in despair. Its function, when not 
abused, is one of the noblest, and 
incalculably far-reaching in influence. 
These men who exult over us when 
they discover the brain center that 
enables a frog to leap, or a pigeon to 
swallow, are probably carried away 
by an excess of Philoprogenitiveness. 
They remind us of a few lines that 
we learned too long ago to remember 
the name of the affectionate author: 

** I love to see a little dog, 
And pat him on the head, 
So prettily he wags his tail 
Whenever he is fed.” 

If it comes to the question of dig- 
nity, therefore, we are perfectly will- 
ing to cross swords with the cham- 
pions of musculo-psychology. 

As to the frontal sinuses, although 
there is already a large stock of lit- 
erature in print in explanation of 
that bugbear, we will state once more 
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that the sinuses do not prevent us 
from estimating the faculties in the 
lower forehead, for the reason that 
we note the distance between the 
eyebrows and eyeballs, the arching of 
the eyebrows, distances from the 
eyeballs to the brows, diameter 
through the temples, projection of 
the eyeball beyond the cheek bone, 
fullness or depression at the root of 
the nose, distance forward from the 
opening of the ear, to say nothing of 
the various temperaments, combina- 
tions of developments likely to go in 
groups, etc., etc. 

Our objector also shows how little 
he knows of the mental powers by 


lumping them together as ‘‘Con- 
sciousness,” ‘*Memory,” ‘‘ Will,” 
**Reason,” ‘* Judgment ” and 


‘*Emotions,” There are thousands 
of wills, judgments, reasonings, emo- 
tions and memories that cannot be 
associated with any e/ementary faculty 
such as Benevolence, Secretiveness, 
Cautiousness or Causality. What 
the old metaphysicians called ‘‘ men- 
tal powers,” or faculties, were for 
the most part simply general quali- 
ties of the mind, while phrenology 
gives us specific, elementary faculties, 
like the elements in chemistry. 
Finally, we venture to say that in- 
stead of our throwing away nearly 
everything of the ‘‘ old phrenology”’ 
in favor of the tail-wagging, ear- 
flapping and_ shoulder shrugging 
brain centers, our opponents ought 
to throw away their absurd and mis- 
taken notions concerning the old and 
only true phrenology. They are los- 
ing a great deal by being so far be- 
hind, and we cordially invite them to 
step up to the front and share our 
enjoyment of the truth. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


N another page of this issue of 
the JouRNAL will be found a 

timely article by Albert Marple, a 
warm friend of phrenology, in which 
there are a few suggestions we wish 
our readers would seriously consider. 
We stand to-day in great need of 
more organization in the interest of 
our science. The churches, temper- 
ance societies, labor unions and 
numerous other associations are 
banded together by the force of that 
strongest of all impulses—the instinct 
of self-preservation. ‘They are ce- 
mented by sympathy and a deep- 
seated consciousness of a common 
need. But in the world of science 
the primary motive in the pursuit of 
knowledge, with many persons, if not 
with the majority, is simply the 
pleasure of knowing. That is to say, 
people dip into science for the 
satisfaction of gratifying their intel- 
lectual faculties alone. In many 
instances they neither know nor care 
whether the facts they learn have any 
great moral value or not. For this 
reason phrenology very often appeals 
to the uninitiated simply as a means 
of reading character in a manner to 
do little more than satisfy idle curi- 
osity. They do not think of it as 
associated with any great educational 
problems, or as having relation to 
the most vital institutions of society. 

Now, what we need in our work 1s 
a larger number of clubs or associa- 
tions, based upon the idea of making 
phrenological knowledge the means 
to a higher culture, a broader phi- 
losophy, a more rational and practical 
interpretation of religion, and in 
every sense a better civilization. 
Let these broad aims and purposes 
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be emphasized more fully so that 
people may see that in helping phre- 
nology they will be furthering their 
own interests. Then as soon as this 
view of the matter is established a 
sentiment will be created which will 
serve as a bond of union, and in the 
union thus secured we shall acquire 
strength. 
a een 

PHRENOLOGY AND CRIMINOLOGY. 

HOPEFUL sign of the in- 

creasing interest in phrenol- 
ogy may be found in the frequency 
with which enterprising newspapers 
nowadays publish measurements of 
criminal heads witha variety of other 
data either directly or indirectly 
phrenologica:. ‘Lhe idea seems to 
be very rapidiy spreading that there 
is an importaat connection between 
moral delinquency and organization; 
that the principles of cause and effect 
are just as certain in the realm of 
mind as in that of matter; and that 
the criminal should be studied with 
reference to his body and brain quite 
as much as by reflection upon his 
motives in the abstract. All this is 
more than a hopeful sign; it is solid 
proof that the public intelligence in 
regard to phrenological principles is 
awakening from its sleep of ages. 
Now is the time for us to be on the 
alert. We must be ready to meet 
the public as they approach us. They 
will soon demand of us the treasures 
which hitherto they have scarcely 
deigned to notice. As soon as the 
general community realizes the value 


of our science sufficiently to give it 
official recognition in the colleges 
and schools, practical phrenologists, 
editors and authors will be deluged 
with work. Let us prepare for this 
good.time coming in every possible 
Way. 
wigliiamemsansenniatin 


THE GALLIAN CENTENARY. 


W* should like to hear still 
further from our friends 
concerning the celebration to be 
held this year in honor of Dr. Gall. 
Our country is so large that we fear 
it will be difficult to secure a full 
attendance in any one place of all 
who would like to participate. Those 
in the East might find it inconvenient 
to travel very far West, and those on 
the Pacific Coast might easily object 
to coming. very far East. Possibly 
we might compromise it by having 
two conventions, one in the East 
and one in the West. On some 
accounts this arrangement might 
offer several advantages besides the 
matter of convenience. A conven- 
tion held at either extremity of the 
United States would have to be con- 
ducted on a very large scale to 
attract much attention in the opposite 
region. But if we had two, or even 
three conventions, prominent phre- 
nologists unable to attend more than 
one could add their influence to the 
success of the others by sending 
written addresses, or papers, on 
phrenological topics of interest to 
be read in lieu of their personal 
presence. 
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{> fur ff orrespondents 


Questions or “GeNERAL INTEREST’? ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 





Aways write your full name and address plainly. 
If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your full 
name and address also. Some correspondents forget 
to sign their names, 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
wided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, er 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. 

ALL CONTRIBUTIONS MAY BE SENT TO THE GENERAL 
editor, Dr. Edgar C. Beall; but matters relating te 
Cuitp Cutture, Science or HEALTH, or of a strictly 
medical nature, should be sent preferably to Dr. H. 
S. Drayton, who has special charge of these depart- 
ments. 

WE ALSO EARNESTLY REQUEST OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
to write as legibly as possible. Wherever practicable 
use @ typewriter. In this way you will lighten laber, 
avoid misunderstandings,and secure earlier attention 








CANKER OF THE Moutu.—S. E.—This 
affection (cancrum oris) is common among 
children and indicates a _ disordered 
stomach, the chief element of which is an 
abnormal excretion of gastric acid. The 
diet should be modified ; made very simple, 
with the avoidance of greasy foods, much 
sugar and pickles or condiments. As a 
preparation for application to the sores 
on lips, skin, etc., you will probably find 
useful equal parts of powdered sulphur 
and sodium carbonate—well triturated 
and mixed. A bit of cotton wool will 
serve to carry the powder. As a rule 
avoid the employment of any advertised 
preparation, as it may be dangerous. 

Foop FOR THE VoicEe.—J. T.—It can be 
said that the best vocal results may be 
obtained by those who would be singers and 
speakers when the health is good. What- 
ever then contributes to the latter desider- 
atum will help the former. As for any 
special form of nutritious food affecting 
the voice more than another we are not 
prepared to offer an opinion. The food 


supplied canaries and other singing birds 
is mainly of the seed order; and some, 
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like Dr. Pegg, appear to think that 
vegetable food, especially of the cereal 
kind, is best for human singers. Any 
dietetic habits that disturb digestion are 
injurious to the voice. In addition to the 
daily use of stimulating drinks, condiments 
and spices and ‘“‘ rich” foods are to be con- 
demned. We have known singers who 
were very careful in their eating on the 
score of keeping the throat and vocal 
organs in good condition, and as a general 
result enjoyed excellent health. 


INSANITY AND SociaL CAusEs.—Question : 
Are not there many cases of insanity where 
the friends and neighbors (partly through 
ignorance) treat the patient, perhaps fora 
series of years, in such a marner as to 
make themselves as much or more to 
blame as causing the insanity, than is the 
patient? A. C., Nebraska. Answer: 
Without doubt. Every physician of expe- 
rience will testify that the worrying and 
nagging to which some sensitive people 
are exposed in the midst of their home and 
social circle is sufficient to cause tempo- 
rary if not permanent unbalance of mind. 
We have been consulted by a considerable 
number of men and women, who appeared 
to be upon the verge of mental breakdown, 
whose condition seemed almost entirely 
due to the thoughtless or careless treat- 
ment of their friends. Reference is not 
made here to that treatment that a high- 
tempered or intemperate person may in- 
flict upon members of the same family oc- 
casionally or periodically, but to the daily 
exhibition of a snarling, sneering, fault- 
finding, depreciating manner by one or 
more of the home circle toward the mother, 
sister, brother, who may be the most use- 
ful factor in the house. The remedy sug- 
gested by a practical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of phrenology is one of the best—for 
it means a knowledge of the personal de- 
fects that are at the basis of such conduct, 
and teaches the exercise of that sympathy 
and love that ennoble human conduct. 


Humanity’s NEep.—G. H.—A_ knowl- 
edge of man, of the constitution of the 
mind, of a practical psychology, is the 
great need of humanity at large. Dr. 
Brinton proclaims it in his ‘‘ Aims of An- 
thropology.” Is it not true that the noble 
science of phrenology offers a fundamental 
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basis for the study of human nature? 
Using Dr. Brinton’s language: ‘‘ Igno- 
rant of his past ignorant of his real needs, 
ignorant of himself, man has blundered 
and stumbled up the thorny path of prog- 
ress for tens of thousands of years. Mighty 
states, millions of individuals, have been 
hurled to destruction in the perilous as- 
cent, mistaking the way, pursuing false 
paths, following blind guides.” What is 
there, besides the noble doctrine formu- 
lated by Gall and Spurgheim, that so com- 
pletely meets the urgent need he vividly 
describes? All who have sincerely studied 
and applied the principles of phrenology 
know their great benefits to mind and 
body. 

The editor has little else than an Amen 
to add to the above. 


Curonic LARYNGITIS AND PHARYNGITIS,— 
Cedarhurst — Your throat and _ nose 
troubles require the attention of one who 
understands such affections. Several appli- 
cations of the proper medication should be 
made. To outline a course of treatment 
in this place would occupy too much space ; 
besides, without a personal examination 
any suggestions given must be very gen- 
eral. If you have access to a file of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, you will find in 
the numbers for 1891 and 1892 a series of 
articles on catarrhal diseases prepared by 
the editor of the Health Department. The 
reading of these might help youto under- 
stand the character of the trouble. The 
throat is dry because of an atrophic state 
of the throat and nasal membrane. Besides, 
you probably have certain habits of eating 
and breathing that contribute to the incon- 
venience experienced, A dry membrane 
is usually irritable, hence the coughing, 
etc. 


MATERNAL ImpREssions.—I. P.—There 
is so much testimony on record in support 
of the possibility of imparting an ante- 
natal direction to the growth of mind and 
body that we can not reasonably ignore the 
subject. There is, too, a physiological 
side that bids us to be prudent in airing 
any skepticism that may incline to exhibit 
itself. Intensity of thought will affect 
bodily condition ; so a mother's prolonged 
and earnest thought in a given line would 
be likely to impress a special activity upon 


the nerve centers that are cognate to it. 
In the embryo, nerve centers may be said 
to havea polar relation té the correspond- 
ing centers of the maternal nervous sys- 
tem, and a prolonged and intense activity 
in the latter might affect the former to 
the stimulation of a special growth and 
activity. 

















In this department we give short reviews of such 
Sew Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with euch information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 
me for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
tnvite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way to 

tal and physiological science. We can usually 
eupply any of those noticed. 








ATLAS DER KRANKHEITEN DER MUNDKOHLE, 
DES RACKENS UND DER NASE. Von Dr. 
Ludwig Griinwald, in Miinchen. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2. Miinchen: J. F. Leh- 
man. 

For the use of the student, physician 
and specialist this manual of nose, mouth 
and throat diseases is admirably prepared. 
Upward of seventy illustrations in color, 
representing as many different forms of 
disease affecting the mouth and its related 
parts, the tongue, larynx, etc., are included 
within the covers, accompanied with text- 
ual descriptions. The physician and 
surgeon are aided directly toward an un- 
derstanding of the pathology of a given 
disease, no space being given to anything 
besides the matter essential to the diagno- 
sis. This Atlas is number four of a large 
series of books prepared in a similar style 
by Lehman. 


A GREEK LEXICON TO THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By W. GREENFIELD. 12mo, 
paper, 25 cents. Boston: H. L. Has- 
TINGS. 


In acompact form the reader of Greek 
has with this book a convenient aid to his 
study of that classical tongue. The work 
was originally designed to accompany the 
Polymicrian Greek Testament, bu is 
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equally adapted to any other form of the 
Christian Canon. The main object had in 
the preparation of a special lexicon was to 
embody in compendious form a great 
variety of useful matter, adapted both to 
the needs of the mere learner and to the 
advanced student. The different senses in 
which words used in the scriptural 
text are distinctly explainedin English and 
references made t» the passages where 
respectively to be 


are 


such meanings are 
understood. 


THE TEMPERANCE FourtTH READER. For 
Families and Schools. By JULIA MCNAIR 
WRIGHT, 

The w'de circulation of the first three 
Temperance Readers in the series by that 
popular author, Mrs. Julia McNair Wright 
have led the National Temperance Society 
Publication House to issue the 
Fcurth Reader,” by the 
Like its predecessors, it 
teaches in reading lessons the great truths 


and 
‘** Temperance 
same author. 
of temperance education, which every boy 
and girl should have, growing up, as they 
are, in the mid-t of temptation and saloon 
domination. 
I2mo., pp. 76. 
20 cts., boards. 


Price, 10 cts., paper ; 
CLINICAL NOTES ON Psoriasis ; with special 
reference to its prognosis and treatment. 
By L. Duncan BuLKLeEy, A.M., M.D. 
This brief monograph on one of the most 
stubborn of skin affections, embodyirg, as 
the 
specialist in dermatology, is of signal value 
themselves to that 
to the 


it does, experience of an eminent 


to those who devote 


branch of medicine, as well as 


general profession. 

H.£MATOBLASTS AND BLoop PLATELETS. By 
Dr. M. L. New York, a 
Paper read before the American Micro- 


Hol BROOK, 


scopical Society. 

In this, condensed and clearly stated, 
Dr. Holbrook shows the results of careful 
¢xamination to be that hematoblasts. the 
‘* third element” in blood, are young or 
early forms of the red blood corpuscles. 
Their behavior under different methods of 
Bleod 
platelets he describes as the products of 
the 
puscles; and while they are not to be taken 


treatment leads to this conclusion. 


disintegration of the red blood cor- 


as an evidence of a pathological cundition 
of the blood, they may, when in large num- 
bers, indicate a depressed or pathological 
state of the individual. ‘*‘ A decrease in 
the amount of hemoglobin will cause the 
appearance of platelets in varying num- 
bers.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL ANNUAL 
for 1896, now in press, will constitute the 
fourteenth of the series. The improve- 
ment made from year to year in the style 
and quality and matter is worth noting, 
and reflects much credit upon the pub- 
lisher for the interest shown in his provid- 
ing a practical desideratum for the use of 
the medical We are authorized to 
say that the new volume will represent the 
conjoint authorship of forty distinguished 
specialists, selected from the most eminent 
physicians and surgeons of America, Eng- 
land and the Continent. It will contain 
reports of the progress of m«dical science 


man. 


at home and abroad, together wiih a large 
number of original articles and reviews on 
subjects with which the several authors 
are especially :ssociate¢. In short, the 
design of the book is, while not neglecting 
the specialist, to bring the general prac- 
titioner into direct 


those who are advancing the science of 


communication with 


medicine, so te may be furni~hed with all 
that is worthy of preservation, as reliable 
aids in his daily 
black and colors will b2 consistently used 


work. Illustrations in 
wherever helpful in e'ucidating the text. 
Altogether it makes a most useful, if not 
absolutely indispensable, investment for 
the medical practitioner. The price wiil 
remain the same as previous issues, $2.75. 
E. B. Treat, publisher, New York. 


FourtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BROOK- 
LYN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION.— 
From the secretary, Miss C. B. LeRow, 
this account of excellent work during the 
past year has been received. Evidently 
many of Brooklyn’s most worthy citizens 
are earnestly interested in this enterprise. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW 
AMSTERDAM EYE AND EAR HospItTAL shows 
an extending course of dispensary bene‘ac- 
tion, with, it is to be hoped, an exercise of 
discretion on the part of the doctors as to 
the worthiness of the beneficiaries. 











NOTES IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Scenery on the Colorado.— Prof. 
J. W. Powell describes vividly the nature 
of the country on the banks of the Colorado 
River. Referring tothat point of its course 
that occupies Arizona, he writes: 

From the Grand Cajion of the Colorado 
a great plateau extends southeastward 
through Arizona nearly to the line of New 
Mexico, where this elevated land merges 
into the Sierra Madre. The general sur- 
face of this plateau is from 6,000 to 8,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Various 
tributaries of the Gila have their sourcesin 
this escarpment, and before entering the 
desolate valley below they run in beauti- 
ful cafions which they have carved fcr 
themselves in the margin of the plateau. 
Sometimes these cafions are in the sand- 
stones and limestones, which constitute 
the platform of the great elevated region 
the San Francisco Plateau. The 
escarpment is caused by a fault, the great 
block of the upper side being lifted several 
above the valley region. 
Through the fissure lavas poured out, and 


called 


thousand feet 
in many places the escarpment is concealed 
The cafions in these 
lava beds are often of great interest. On 


by sheets of lava. 


the plateau a number of volcanic moun- 
tains are found, and black cinder cones are 
scatte-ed in profusion. 
Through the lands 
beautiful prairies and glades that in mid. 
summer are decked with gorgeous wild 


forest are many 


flowers. The rains of the region give 
source to few perennial streams, but inter- 
mittent streams have carved deep gorges in 
the plateau, so that it is divided into many 
The upper although 


and covered beautiful 


surface, 
fcrest-clad with 
grasses, is almost destitute of water. A 
few springs are found; but they are far 
apart, and some of the volcanic craters 
hold lakelets. The limestone and basaltic 
rocks sometimes hold pools of water ; and 


blocks. 


where the basins are deep the waters are 


perennial. Such pools are known as 
‘** water pockets.” 

This is the great timber region of 
Arizona, Not many years ago it was a 


vast park forelk, deer, antelope and bears, 
and mountain lions were abundant. This 
is the last home of the wild turkey in the 
United States, for they are still found here 
in great numbers. San Francisco Peak is 
the highest of these volcanic mountains,and 
about it are grouped in an irregular way 
many volcanic cones, one of which pre- 
sents some remarkable characteristics. A 
portion of the cone is of bright reddish 
cinders, while the adjacent rocks are of 
black basalt, The contrast in the colors is 
so great that on viewing the mountain 
from a distance the red cinders seem to be 
on fire. From this circumstance the cone 
has been named Sunset Peak. When dis- 
tant from it ten or twenty miles it is hard 
to believe that the effect is produced by 
contrasting colors, for the peak seems to 
glow with a light of its own. 


Evolution of the Arrow.—Mr. 
Frank H. Cushing, of Washington, who 
lived several the Zufii In- 
dians, addressed the Section of Anthro- 
pology of the American Association at its 
Spingfield meeting upon ‘‘ The Arrow.” 
The Boston 7ranscrift had the following 
abstract of the lecture: ‘‘He believes the 
arrow to have been perfected long before 
the bow, and to be in fact one of the most 
primitive of weapons, cating back tothe 
discovery of the art of chipping flints. He 
related his own discovery of this art when 
a boy, under the stimulus of a plowed-up 
arrow-head, and at a time when modern 
students were ignorant of the manner in 
which this was done by aboriginal races. 
The finer flaking and finishing with a flat 
piece of bone or horn was with him an ac- 


years among 
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cidental discovery. as he believes it to 
have been with primitive peoples. He 
described the selection of material by the 
Indians, preferably from pebbles in drift, 
and the careful burying of the finished 
tips to preserve their temper and to re- 
cover them from their rough handling, as 
the Zufiis say. The shafts were always 
worked out from butt to tip, that they 
might fly in the right direction. If not 
from green material, they were well soaked 
before being straightened by passing them 
through a hole of proper size in a wooden 
block. Then the shafts were grooved 
down to the feathers, with the tooth of a 
panther if intended for war, but with that 
of an elk or beaver if forthe chase. Fi- 
nally, they were notched for the cord and 
‘footed’ with a plug of wood to prevent 
splitting on the cord when drawn. The 
three feathers, two lateral ‘ wings,’ and a 
third called the ‘tail,’ were attached by 
chewed sinews wound about the shaft. 
After a bundle had been thus completed 
they were dropped together upon the 
ground to determine their respective re- 
gions. Accordingly as they pointed they 
were separated into groups for the four 
points of the compass, the members cf 
each group being indicated by the peculiar 
cutting of the ‘tail’ feather. Those of the 
north and west groups were destined for 
war, and those of the south and east for 
hunting, and they were fitted with heads 
corresponding to these uses. The speaker 
traced the gradual steps in the progress of 
the race in flaking flints and attaching 
them to shafts. He thinks that the 
feathers were first attached through a 
fetichistic belief in their power to aid the 
flight of the arrow, and that the discovery 
of their real serviceableness in this respect, 
when attached in a definite way at tte 
base of the shaft, came later. 
sion, the development of the bow from the 
throwing stick, at a much later period, 
was traced.” 


In conclu- 


The Norse’ Discoveries’ in 
America.—In the American Antiquarian 
a sketch of the early Norse records of 
voyages in American waters is given, 


with criticisms on floating gossip regard.ng 
the 


same. The story of Le'f Erik- 


son from the Icelandic sagas is given as 
one of the generally accepted accounts of 
a true voyage to the western continent as 
follows: 

Leif Erikson, who was a relative, having 
heard Bjarni’s story, sailed to Greenland 
and bought his ship and engaged a crew, 
thirty-five in all, and set out to discover 
the land which had been described. He 
takes the points in their reverse order. At 
the first point he stepped ashore and gave 
it a name, calling it Helluland—flat rock 
land. At the second point they cast 
anchor, put out a boat and walked ashore. 
The country was level and wooded, with 
white sand in many places. Then Leif 
said: ‘‘ This country shall be named ac- 
cording to its qualities, Markland. They 
sailed seaward for two days with a north- 
easterly wind. They came toan island ly- 
ing north of the mainland and looked about 
in fine weather. They sailed into the 
sound between the island and the ness or 
cape which jutted out north of the main- 
land, and steered westward past the ness. 
There great shallows extended at ebb-tide, 
and their ship stood aground, and it ap- 
peared far from the vessel to the sea, but 
so eager were they to go ashore that they 
could not wait until the sea should re- 
turn to their ship. But when the tide 
returned to their ship, then they took the 
boat and rowed to the ship, but it moved 
(floated) up into the river and then into the 
lake. There they cast anchor and carried 
their leathern hammocks ashore, and made 
booths there. They then cecided to dwell 
there during the winter, and erected there 
a large building. But the quality of the 
country was so good, according to what it 
seemed to them, that live-stock would not 
need provender in winter. No frosts came 
there during the and herbage 
withered there- but little. Day and night 
were there more even than in Greenland 
or Iceland. The discovery of grapes and 
wine wood took place about this time. It 
is said that afier the ship’s boat had been 
loaded with grapes, a cargo (of wood) was 
cut forthe ship, There were also fields of 
wheat growing wild, and certain trees 
called Mosur.” Someé of the trees were 
used for building timber. ‘‘ Leif named 
this country after its good qualities, Vine- 


winter, 


land.” 











G. Spencer, Walker, Iowa, class of ‘go, 
He 


phrenology to be a valuable aid in his 


is at present teaching. has found 


work. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hall have been lect- 
Bellefonte, Pa. The 
paper reports that they have stirred up 


uring in local 


considerable interest. They go from that 
city to Bedford. 


Pror. G. Cozens will lecture in the prin- 
cipal towns and cities of northern Minne- 
and 


through February 


18096. 


sota January, 
Mr. Cozens is 


known in North Dakotaand nerihern Min- 


March, now well 


nesota and should draw large houses. 


Prof. George Morris recently gave ten 
lectures in the Opera House at Northfield, 
Minn., toa very fine large audience. From 
16 to 21 to lecture 
at Farmington, Minn., and on December 


December he intends 


27 will visit the St. Paul Phrenvlogical 
Society. 

Prof. W. N. 
Danville. Quebec, gave his opening lecture 
Hall of 
“Choice of an Occupation.” 


Gibson, Class of ’g5, of 


at the Town this city on the 


He is ar- 
ranging to hold lectures throughout Rich- 
mond county and will answer calls to lect- 


ure or examine in that neighborhood. 


It gives us much pleasure to announce 
Matlack, 
classes of '76 and ‘95, to Anna M. Brooks. 
at their home, Sarrento, 
We offer 
good wishes, and hope that they may con- 


the marriage of Mr. Albert S. 


Flour, Novem- 
ber 24, 1895. them our sincere 


tinue to enjoy useful and happy lives. 
Everetr W. Porter, Winterport, Me., 
class of ’92, is working in the interests of 
He has 
just returned from a prosperous trip to 


phrenology with good success. 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY AND FIELD NOTES. 


Rhode Island, in which he was assisted by 
Stanly Curtis, class of ‘92. 

Pror. STANLEY M. 
and ’90, has resumed professional phre- 


HunreER, classes ‘89 


nological work. While lecturing at Salem, 
Ore., the students of the 
Willammette University, great 
He 
nology to the students of the colleges lo- 
and 
Forest Grove, after which he will make an 


he addressed 
evoking 
interest. presenting 


proposes phre- 


cated at Monmouth, McMinnvilie 
extensive tour of Utah. 


are at Salt Lake City. 


His headquarters 


G. W. Fort Smith, Ark., 
class of ‘87, lectured with fair success in 
Afterashort 


DuTrTon, at 


Arkansas during November. 
tour through Ind'an Territory he proposes 
to goto Kansas. Theresultof his leciures, 
illustrated in a novel 


which are way, is 


very sati-factory. 


ProF. NELSON SIZER lectured on ‘‘ Phre 
nology as an Art” to a very large audience 
atthe monthly meeting of the New York 
Dr. M. L. Hol- 


brook is to favor the society at the January 


Society of Anthropology. 
meeting. The subject of his lecture is to 
be ‘‘ Heredity and Education.” 


Da. C. W. 
the next meeting of the Human Nature 
Club of Brooklyn on ‘‘Some Peculiarities 


BRANDENBERG will addrc«:s- 


of the New Man,"’to be held on December 


27 at Phoenix Hall, South Eighth street. 
On January 15 the club proposes to issue a 
paper. We wish the enterprise every 


success. 
Howe. B. 

Ga., 

neighborhood, and is doing all he can to 


PARKER, 
is at the head of alargeschool in that 


of Parkerstown, 


extend the circulation of THE PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL. 
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On February 29,1884, the FOWLER §& WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for 
the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


FOWLER § WELLS. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its Seneral management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 
FOWLER § WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PuRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL AND Science oF HEALTH és $1.50 a year, 
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Money, when sent dy mail, should be in the form 
of Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money 
Orders, Drafts on New York, or R: egistered Letters. 
All Postmasters are required to Register letters 
whenever requested to do so. 


Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as 
it is almost sure to wear a holein the envelope and 
be lost. 


Postage-stamps will be received for fractional 
parts ofa dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; 
they should never be stuck to the letters, and should 
always besent in sheets; that is, not torn apart. 


Change of fost-office address can be made by giv- 
ing the old as well as the new address, but not a. 
out thisinformation. Notice should be received the 
first of the preceding month. 

Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

All Letters should de addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, etc., say be ordered 
from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


Agents Wanted /or the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms 
will be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. The De- 
cember number includes ** English Medizv: . Lie,’ 
**Gunning fcr Gobbiers,”’ “Or. hids,” Japanese 
Sword-Lore,”” *‘ Athletic sports of Ancient Days,” 


‘ Meats,” etc., asr ada':le and vsefulinth ir several 


lines 


Good-Housekeeping \vas a full bill of iare for the 
holiday month-—-thz at g rut geschmeckt. as the Germans 
say. Springtield, Mass 


Harper's Monthly apvears in a cover picturesquely 
suggestive of the season, from the viol and bear in 
the sn »w at the top to the pudding at bottom. An 
American exempliticati n this num!er certainly is, 
and very creditably made up in its prose and art. 

‘By Land and Sea,’ * “On S: ow Shoes,”’ ** To the 
Barren Gr unds,” “From the H brid Isles,” ‘* The 
German Struggle for Liberty,”’ ** The Paris of South 
America,” etc. New York. 


American Medical Journal.+The articles gener- 
ally practical and the spirit of the organ of eclecti- 
cism that of adaptation to publicneed. Monthly. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal has a poem by James 
Whitcomb Riley, a go} by ex-President Harrison, 
the first of a serial by Rudyard Kipling. 








The December number of 7’e Popular Science 
Monthly contains new chapters in Dr. James Sully’s 
‘Studies of Childhood’’ and Herbert Spencer’ s 
; Profes-ional Institutions” ; also an illustrated arti- 


cle on ‘‘New Evidence of Glacial Man in Ohio,” 
some mistakes in Sir John Lubbock'’s views of the 
religion of savages; while athletes will find some- 


th ng to interest them in R. Tait McKenzie’s paper 
= “The Anatomy of Speed Skating.’’ Appleton & 
. New York. 


Sanita: ian for December discusses sanitary mat- 
ters in Europe, the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, typhoid fever, and other pertinent topics. New 
York. 


Gaillard’s Medical Journal in current number 
gives special prominence to leprosy, and treats it at 
much length for obvious reasons. The usual ab- 
suiacts and comments. New York. 


Education —Boston—December.—Points out the 
need of a distinctive American education, psychol- 
ogy, * Mind Building,’ me hods, etc. The period- 
ical represents the higher stratum of pedagogical 
thought 


has the 
and discusses 


lmerican Kitchen Magazine, December, 
menu and details for a holi- ay dinner, 


plans of domestic life and household economy at- 
tractively. Home Science Publishing Company. 
Boston. 


Irvington, N. Y., for Decem- 
ber, has * a Chri-tmas Legend of King Arthur's 
Country ,’ * Actresses Who Have Become Peeresses,”’ 

‘Game lishing in the Pacific,’ ** Dreams in Woven 
Thread,” and the **Workshop of the Future’’ as 
special titles. Finely illustrated, some of the sketches 
exhibiting a most delicate sugges iveness of the pure 
ideal, 


The Cosmopolitan, 


Human Nature, San Francisco, for December, 
has certain creditable studies, the articles on 
* Phrenology in the School-Room,” ** Quality,”’ and 
“United Phrenology” being worth the at ention of 
every one 


Le Progres Medical—Weekly.--Paris. General 
gazette ot torcign medicine. ‘Ihe number for No- 
vember 9 is valuable to th: profe sion, being the stu- 
de ts number. A full syllabus of lectures, clinics, 
etc, 

The Ph:erologi al Annual and Register.—\\lus- 
trated f. r 1 96. 8vo, 84 pages. Published by L. N 
Fow.er & Co., 0° London. A notable serial, and 
fairly representative of the later progress of the 
science of human nature. Wecan commend it to the 
reader and the publicas an example of good editing 
and sound philosophy. The treatment is popular, 
the illustrations many, and the contributions from 
many of the best writers in the field of advanced 
psycholo ical study. Price, 25 ce'ts. Fowler 
Wells Company, New York. 


The Phrenological Magazine for De- 
cember closes the eleventh volume. It contains an 
exhaustive index, articles on ‘Is it Oliver Crom- 
well’s Head?” ‘“‘My First Night with the Skull,’’ 
which is weirdly illustrated, and a continuation of 








2 PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 








the series on the “ History and Progress of Phrenol- 
ogy.” Inthe Hygienic and Home Department the 
indigestibility of plum pudding is discussed, and also 
an article on ** Nervous Diseases and Fevers.’’ Men- 
tion is also made in this issue of the centenary of Dr. 
Gall, which is to be celebrated in London next 
March. The leading article is by Jessie A. Fowler, 
being a character sketch of Mrs. Frederick Beer, the 
editress of the Sunday Times 


A Special Offer!—Our 
How to Study Strangers, is the companion book to 
Heads Will the two, bound in 
paper, to one address, for $1, or one each, in cloth 
binding, for $2 

Packer's Tar Soap has been highly in- 
dorsed by the New England Medical Monthly. It 
stands at the head of all others, for both infants and 
invalids. 


A correspondent writes us: ‘I was 
much pleased to see the Picture of the last class of 
graduates of the American Institute of Phrenology. 
and in looking over them I wondered if some one of 
these graduates could not come to Reading, as O. S. 
Fowler used to do while living. A good, practical 
man could make it pay. The population isincreasing 
so wonderfully; the people are very enlightened on 
the subject. I often hear the “folks” say they 
would like to know what their children are cut out 
for.” 

In addition to the above we would say that we 
have frequent inquiry for the services of a compe- 
tent phrenologist,a good lecturer and examiner. We 
shall keep a list of these applications, and will be 
pleased to correspond with any seeing this notice in 
regard to such application and suggest that our 
prominent phrenolugists keep a standing card in the 
advertising columns of THe PuHreno ocicat Jour- 
NAL with their home address. It certainly will bring 
correspondence, and profitable business will prob- 
ably accrue from it. 


new work, 


and Faces. mail 





The Typewriter Exchange has for years 
so advertised its particular branch of this now ac- 
knowledged department of instruction in every well 
regulated school or business college that t is the 
duty of the head of every family to see to it that the 
typewriter should be accessible to each of its mem- 
bers. There is a fascination about typewriting which 
thorough knowledge of its uses resultsin the broaden. 
ing of the mind of the operator, when this knowledge 
of the typewriter is linked with an understanding of 
shorthand, brings profit as well as pleasure to the 
student whether intending to follow the profession of 
law, medicine or thoelogy or as a teacher who may 
be intrusted with the guidance of our children in the 
every-day educational part of life. 

In this connection, the book cal'ed Practical Type- 
writing, a manual of scientific writing by touch or all 
finger method, is most invaluable tothe earnes: type- 
writer operator. 

An advertisement of the Typewriter Exchange 
offers to send further information on application. 
The above-mentioned book, written by a practical 
law reporter and typewriter operator, will be sent by 
mail for $1.50. 

See announcement on another page. 











As per the advertisement appearing on 
another page, we make a special offer for subs -rip- 
tions to Tu ¢ PHrenovocicat Journat. A year’s sub- 
scription to THe PHrenoiocicat JournaL and Rid- 
path's People’s History of the United States will be 
sent on receipt of $3.75. This is the regular price of 
the book alone, and we trust many will avail them- 
selves of this unusual offer and also induce 
others to subscribe. This should help our agents to 
obtain many subscribers. 


The Phrenologieal Dictionary, by L. 
N. and J. A. Fowler, has arrived from London. ‘t 
gives in concise language definitions of all the 
organs and how to find them. Of convenient pocket 
size, it gives not oaly the phrenological but also 
the anatomical names and definitions of the bones 
nerves, etc. No other book of its size gives so much 
information in such a condensed form. Price 15 
cents, 

A Speeial Offer.—To those who sub 
scribe or renew their subscriptions to the JouRNAL 
before the first of January we will send a /ac-simi/e 
of a water-color painting called the ‘* Jewels,’ 
mounted on heavy bristol board, 12 by 17, suitable 
for framing or easel, with a monthly calendar in pad 
form to be attached or not, as desired. This we will 
send on receipt of 20c. This amount does not cover 
the cost of making this beautiful work of art. 





UNDOUBTEDLY 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 


IS THE BEST 
SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known. It does not dry 
the hair, but leaves it 
soft and glossy. Itallays 
Itching, removes Dan- 
druff, and prevents 
Baldness. It is pure, 
antiseptic, 


—‘*And stands at the head 
of all others for Bathing 
Infants and Invalids.’’ 


—New England Medical Monthly. 





















ADVERITISEMENIS, 








Distanteted 


to every woman—wash-day and _ house- 
cleaning time with their grim attend- 
ants; ‘aching back,” ‘low spirits,” 
“tired to death,” ‘‘worn out,” “out of 
sorts.” Why don’t you get 


ans ll rid of these things? Use 
Pearline. There are directions 
-— 


on each package that will 
show you the latest, safest, quickest, 
and best ways of washing. 
The wonderful success of Pearline 
(used and talked of by millions of women) 
—that alone ought to move me to try it. 
And then a trial means os) use. 


Milhoms *vs 2 Pearline 


sheen A. T. Reinhold’s 


wwe WATER CURE 


METHOD. OF 
HYDROPATHY The only rational treatment of all chronic diseases 








60 Lexington Avenue, cor. 25th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
For circular or other information apply to 


datadmenen & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Three lessonsfree Subscribe now for the PHRENOLOGI- 
Kerst Co.iiecs, Corning, N. Y. CAL JOURNAL and secure the Binder. 


THE CHICAGO _ inter-ocean Et @) > { Bou E 
INSTITUTE OF iadison ena’ 

PHRENOLOGY devon ss. PSH Rae tee 
EVENTS THE oF TARTAR ES TOBACCO 


Conducted by Prof. and Mrs. L. A. Vaught. 
FORMATION ©” & REMY’ Deposits. 
Mid-winter term begins January 2 SEND FOR SAMPLES. BORINE CHEMICAL CO.N.Y 
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Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling is 
taking its among 
standard books of the day. 

The general encomium is that it is the book on the 


stacding the well-written or 
g 


subject. 
make 
yourself familiar with its teachings, and then “go 


A word to our agents ** Procure a copy,” 


forth ’’ prepared for the battle, feeling that you have 
the best and, perhaps, only work of the kind in its 
clean simplicity and direct dealing with a subject 
that every father and mother, every teacher, can sug- 
gest as a proper book for * our loved ones to read.” 
Further particulars given in a circular that will be 


sent on application. Price $1.10 postpaid. 


As one has said, ‘‘A man with a family 
should study its needs.”’ The publishers feel that in 
thecatalogue of books on health, character study, 
choice of pursuits, and general adartability, they 
have something to offer which should be of special 
two-cent 


interest to the man with a family. Senda 


Stamp for cur catalogue 


THE ONLY BOOKS OF THE KIND 
PUBLISHED 


Kees 


What Can I 
Do Best? 


ANSWERED BY 


—— Phrenology 


This subject is of universal inter- 
“What 


est. It is a science that tells 


You Are Best Fitted for.” 

Send to cents for a Catalogue and 
a free copy of THE PHRENOLOGICAI 
JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


a7 East 21st Street 
NEW YORK 


F. J. MEHAN, 

RACTICAL Phrenologist (Grad- 
uate of American Institute of 
Phrenology). Expert Delineator of 
Character from Person cr Photo- 
y« graph. Accurate Confidential Ad- 
vice for Healih, Marriage, Pursuits, 
7 ete. Correspondence and Patron- 
age for Lectures and Examinations 
y solicited. Call or address 25 East 
/ 14th St., New York City. 

hours 10 A.M. to 10 P.m. 


Office 


FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engravirg show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin: se 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all theMasonic books and 
goods —bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 73! 
Broadway, New York. 


MATRIMONIAL ADAPTATION 


A thorough discussion of the harmonies of _the 
Domestic Propensities, with principal adaptations 


among the other faculties, and a valuable chapter 
on Temperamental Adaptation as deduced from the 
mental adaptations. Something new. We give a 
Liberal Discount to Lecturers and Examiners. 


Single copy by mail, post paid, 30 cents. 


Address SHULL BROTHERS, 
P.O. Box 378, Osporn, Onto. 





Scientific American 
Agency for 







CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTS, etc. 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw Yor«. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 


Largest circulation of any scientific paper in the 
world. Splendidly illustrated, No intelligent 
man should be without it, Weekly, 83.00a 
year; $1.50 six months. Address, MUNN & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS, 361 Breadway, New York City, 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 





DR. FAIRCHILD’S SANATORIUM 


N. W. Cor. Broadway and Sixth Ave 
No. 537 Broadway, Quincy, III 


M. AUGUSTA FAIRCHILD,M.D., House 
Physician. F. E. NICHOLS, M.D., Surgeon. 


THE ESOTERIC 


The Esoteric is devoted to teaching methods for 
self-culture and development by calling attention to 
natural forces active within every human being, and 
giving primary and simple methods for guiding and 
controlling them. It contains the most elaborate 
testimonials from adherents ever pu lished. Sub- 
scription Price, $1.50 per Year Sample Copy 


Free. Address 
ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Applegate, Placer Co., California 





‘ 















ADVERTISEMENTS 


Physical, Intellectual 
Moral Advantages of Chastity 


M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


Dr. SUSAN A, EVERETT writes: 

‘*T have read the chapters you sent me three times. I do not see how they 
can be improved. I am delighted with them. You write in the noblest spirit and 
in exquisite style. The chapters are like a great picture with a great perspective ; 
they are full of atmosphere—you can walk right into them and find plenty of room. 
The lowest rungs of the ladder are indicated, and the topmost elevation is in full 
view. With all its immense advantages you make the desirableness of a clean life 
manifest.’’ In another letter the same writer says: ‘‘I delight in the calm, su- 
perior way in which you treat this subject. Itis as if you had lived 3,000 years ago 
and reached a height from which you could survey the past and ‘aan for the 
benefit of the present generation.” 


Paper, 5o0c. Cloth, $1.00. 





— a ae 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH” 
FOOD AND DIET - -— - 


IN THEIR RELATION TO 


- “ HEALTH AND WORK 


TOGETHER WITH 
Several Hundred Recipes for Wholesome Foods and Drinks 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


The aid of a food chemist has been called in to prepare tables showing us 
what articles contain the elements of food demanded and their proportions 
to the bodily needs, in work or at rest. These tables are an education on 
the food question of themselves, as are also the tables showing the compara- 
tive cost of the nourishment in different articles of diet. No one can read 
them without being delighted. The tables of analyses of different foods will 


also meet a want often felt. The chapters on fruit and its uses, and espe- 


cially on the apple and on the grape and the grape cure, will let in a flood of 
light on a very important subject. Several hundred recipes for wholesome 
foods and drinks will also be most welcome. Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2Ist Street, New York City 
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als, 
and Patent Biscu Pastry Flour. 
Unrivaied rope. 
Pamphlets a ples Free. 
Write Farwei! ¥ bins N.Y., U.S. 


FOR HEALTH USE THE BICYCLE 


FOR THE BICYCLE use Drxon’s No. 
679 CycLE CHAIN LUBRICANT 
It makes the wheel run easily and saves wear of 
chain. Samples, 15 cents. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


Mention PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Curing by Hygiene 


We treat all diseases, acute and chronic, with 
hygienic agents; no medicines. Twenty-five years 
of practice have made us familiar with these diseases, 
and we treat them successfully. Diseases of women 
a specialty, also diseases of the digestive organs. 

atients received into our house. Send for circular. 
SUSANNA W. DODDS, M.D. 
MARY DODDS, M.D. 


2826 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


=Le} ati, |= 


ANTISEPTIC, MOUTH WASH 
PROPHYLACTIC, AND GARGLE, 


THE TEETH, -u¢ BREATH ¢ GUMS 
5S" SweeTeNs Ta napvens ™ 


BORINE CHEMICAL 


PRESERVE 


SEND FOR DENTAL PAMPHLETS 





CO.N.Y 





True Manhood 


THE SECRET OF POWER 


A Manual of Sexual Science and Guide to Health, 
Strength and Purity 


By E. R. SHEPHERD 


Is an invaluable aid to parents, guard 
for boys and guide for men. By following 
its teachings happiness will be secured, 
health wili be preserved and transmitted to 
whole generations of strong, pure and 
happy beings. 


Cloth, Price Reduced. Prepaid, $1.25. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East aist Street, New York 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE 





MEMORY 


MAILED FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY L/BRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





BEST&CO | 





Boeys’ Clothing 
made by 
Boys’ Tailors. 
Take two tailors of equal skill and 


experience: Letone make men’s clothes 
part of the time, and a boy’s suit oc- 


| casionally; let the other have nothin 
todo but think about, design, cut an 


make boys’ clothes exclusively ; 


Which tailor is likely to be most sat- 
isfactory—for Boys ? 


An example of this tailoring exclusively for 
Boys is to be seen in our double-breasted, 
all-wovol, Blue Cheviot Suits—color and sat- 
isfactory wear guaranteed, at $5.50. 


Cataloque with over 700 illustrations of the best 
things for children, free for |, cents postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
THE NEW ST. LOUIS 


While it is under new management, with new edi- 
tors and new contributors, it is still the oldest and 
most reputable publication of its kind in the West, 
this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names of 
friends who might subscribe for our magazine, we 
will mail our one dollar magazine a full year. At 30 

| cents we lose money the ys ear, but hope you will 
continue to bea subscriber, after seeing twelve num- 
| bers. If you wish to see the Magazine before sub- 
scribing, send 10 centsand receive a sample copy and 
a free gift of an aluminum, dime-size charm, with the 
Lord’s prayer engraved in smallest characters ; 
bright as silver, and never tarnishes. WE Do NoT 
SEND SAMPLE COPIES FREE, SO save your postal cards, 
as no notice will be given ‘them. Subscription price, 
$1.00 per year. Address 


THE NEW ST. mennen 2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 








All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘*How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MutTvuAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. fej 









Wid ADY perenne Wanted 
WY Le sell the Petit Patent 
wy Electric Womb Batiery 


Woman’s best friend. 
ple,safe andgives immediate 

relief. Sealed circular free. 
Petit Pat. Mectste battery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL OFFER — $3.75 








For the Phrenological Journal and 


A. GREAT BOOK FOR THE 
PATRIOTS OF AMERICA! 
A_CITIZEN'S MANUAL.IN 
LIBERTY AND PROGRESS! 


AN_EPIC_IN PROSE OF 
GLORIOUS STATES AND 
A_MIGHTY AND PRO- 
GRESSIVE NATION! .... 








People’ s History of the 
United States. 





Charming Recital of the Pro- 
gress of Civilization in North 
America, from the Coming of 
the White Races to the Last 
Decade of the Nineteenth 
Century 





THE AMERICAN HISTORIAN, 





Author of - Creat Races of Mankind.” « Cyclopedia of 
Universal History.” ete.. ete. 


Voyages of the Old Norsemen to the New World, 
Adventures ot the Spanish, English and French; 
Planting of Settlements by the White Races ; 
Growth of the American Colonies; 
War of the Revolution; Establishment of the Union, 
Development of the Great Nation; 
War for the Preservation of the Union; 





AND RECENT EVENTS IN 
The History of the Republic! 
PANORAMA OF 


Historical Illustrations! 


Original Sketches, Fine Engravings, s 


Striking Portraits. 


Man sarled and sarieg unto the tarthest Bound 
Of ancient ve2> and continents mm quest 

Ot Something Better—till et last he toune 
The indies of Freedom in ihe West! 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist Street, New York. 
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New Temperance Publications 


THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PuBLICATION House pnb- 
lishes the following new books: 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Her Ready-Made Family. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. r12mo. $1.25. 
Summerwild. By Annette L. Noble. 12mo. $1.25. 
Barclay’s Daughter. By Jean Kate Ludlum. t12mo. §$t.00. 
A Modern Prodigal. By J. McNair Wright. t2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
Marjorie Randolph. By Ernest Gilmore. t2mo. $1.25. 
The Captain’s Bargain. By J. McNair Wright. $1.25. 
The Dividing of the Ways. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond. 12mo. 75 cents. 


A Pot of Daisies. By Ernest Gilmore. 1t2mo. 60 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


The Temperance Fourth Reader. Ky Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo. 76 pages, 
15 Engravings and 27 Lessons. Board Cover, 2u cents ; paper cover, 10 cents. 
This is the fourth in Mrs. Wright's popular series of Readers, and it teaches in Reading Lessons the 

great truths of a true temperance e lucation 

A Noble Life. A Memorial pamphlet by Mr. John N. Stearns, late Corresponding 
Secretary of the National Temperance Society. It gives a Sketch of his Life. 
Tributes from triends and prominent workers all over the world, and a number of 
Mr. Steirns's short, crisp utterances. 10 cents. 


How to Fight the Drink; or, The Saloon [Must Go. Aw Evenine’s ENTERTAIN- 

MENT. By Miss L. Penney. 25 cents. 

A bright. helpful program, consisting of recitations, part exercises for younger children, a dialogue 
and several c)oice songs for solos and choruses, suita’y'c for usein all Ten derance Societies, Schools, Christian 
Endeavor Socicties, and all Young People’s Organizations 
The Temperance Platform. Prepared by Miss L. Penney. Large 12mo, t20 pages. 

Cloth, 50 cents ; paper, 25 cents. 





This contains Orations or Total Abstinence and Prohibition, esdecially adapted to Prize Contests, Public 
Meetings and Socia! Gatherings, by noted advocates of the cause he best collection ever made 


Readings and Recitations Combined. By Miss L. Penney. t2mo. 528pages. Bound 
in cloth, only St.0o 
Being Readings and Recitations Nos. 1,2, 3, 4and 5 bound together in one volume. 
A Temperance Picnic with the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe. By Mrs. 
Nellie H. Bradley. 25 cents. 
One of the most unique and pleasing entertainments ever published for the children, in the style of a can- 
tata, containing bright, taking music for solos and choruses ; Recitations, Co!lloquies. ete 


An Hour with Mother Goose and Her Temperance Family. By Mrs. Nellie H. 
Bradley. 25 cents. . 


An entertaining and instructive entertainment for young people, giving Solos, Duets, Choruses, Recita- 
tions, Colloquies, etc., for well known Mother Goose characters. 


Concert Temperance Exercises; or, Helps for Entertainments. By Miss L. Penney. 
t6mo, 169 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

The Temperance Speaker. By J. N. Stearns. 288 pages. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 

The National Temperance Almanac for 1896. Filled with choice Stories, handsome 
Illustrat'ons, Puzzles, Facts, Figures, etc. It has something for every member of 
the family. 72 pages, 10 cents. 

2,100 Temperance Publications. Books for Sunday School Libraries ; Books, Pam- 
phlets, Tracts and Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance Question, for all 
lines of Temperance Work. Catalogues free. Address 


The National Temperance Society and Publication House 
58 READE STREET NEW YORK 
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FINE LIFE-SIZE thesia 


..PORTRAIT.. 


IN OIL COLORS ON CANVAS 
~“picrures For BO 


Send photograph, color of hair and eyes and $5 with the 


vo) 





order. Balance C.O.D. ‘Transportation at my expense 


NOTE THE FOLLOWING COMMENDATIONS 


‘The giving of the order for this large picture, to cover canvas 68x104 inches, to 
contain full-length life-size portraits of my entire family—eight in number—was the 
expression of a long-cherished purpose. The likenesses are all excellent, so that it is 
difficult to decide which is superior to any of the rest. In all the qualities that constitute 
artistic excellence in portraiture, this picture will bear comparison with the best I have 
seen either here or in the Old World.”” CoL. Wm. R. Denny, Winchester, Va. 

‘Your portrait of my dear Mary is admired by all whosee it. I am perfectly 
delighted with it, and so is my family.” PRESIDENT ROBERT GRAHAM, Lexington, Ky. 

‘* We received our pictures this morning and are delighted with them; they could 
not be better.” Pror. J. W. Lowner, Galveston, Texas. 

‘* It affords me much pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of the two portraits, and 
to inform you that they are pronounced perfect works of art.” Dr. J. W. Fox, Carson 
City, Nevada. 

‘Mr. Tiers, having a defective tintype from which to make his copy, has certainly 


executed a piece of work of the very highest merit.”.. T. H. Carry, Al-lu-we, Indian 
Ter itory. 
‘* My portrait is simply superb.” Rev. ZACHERY T. SWEENY, Columbus, Indiana. 


‘*You have almost reproduced my dear little daughter.” M. Tyson, Hope, 
Arkansas. 

‘The portrait of my daughter is entirely satisfactory.” Pror B. J. RAprorp, 
Eureka, II. 


Address 


M. C. TIERS 


913 Forest Avenue New York 


Phrenological and Anatomical Illustrations 


in India Ink or Water Colors from $1 upward 











10 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHASTITY, or OUR SECRET SINS 


BY DIO LEWIS 
ae 
A BOOK which points out the straight, simple path lighted 
of Heaven, on which the race, leaving behind the depths of 
animalism, may march away from all danger up into the regions 
where love links soul to soul. The book is dedicated to the 
young men and women of America with the hope that it may 
contribute something to that purity which is the very breath of 
true nobility. 320 pp Postpaid $2.00 
A descriptive circular, giving exhaustive contents of this 
book, also with a catalogue of our other publications, and the 
little pamphlet “Some Talk About Phrenology”’ will be sent on 
application on receipt of 2c. stamp. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 


sNEW _EDEOLOGY! 


BOOkK-—-> 


ee —Plain Truths for All 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 











In three parts, including ° 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE (‘"verss.vtichatects) py 








SYDNEY 
aati sint OF OFFSPRING - = BARRINGTON 
HYGIENE 3. GENERATIVE SYSTEM a 

- Containing . . 
Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 
This book deals in an open,frank, but delicate way, with all points of interest on the 


generative system 
it Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 


Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 








WORKS BY 0. S. FOWLER 


On Phrenology, Physiology, Health, etc., and their application to 
Human Improvement 


PHR-ENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED 
Embracing an Analysis of the Primary Mentai Powers in their Various De.- 
grees of Development, and location of the Phrenological Organs. Th 
Mental Phenomena produced by their ee action, and the location 
of the faculties amply illustrated. $1.5 

EDUCATION AND SELF-IMPROVEMENT COMPLE TE 
Comprising ‘‘ Physiology, Animal and Mental,” ‘‘ Self-Culture and Per- 
fection of Character,’”’ ‘‘Memory and Intellectual Improvement.” One 
large vol , illustrated. Muslin, $3.50. 


This book "comprises the series of popular w orks on the application of Phrenology to Education 
and Self-Improvement, with numerous illustrations. May also be had singly. 


MEWORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
Applied to Self-Education and Juvenile instruction. $1.00. 
SELF-CULTURE AND PERFECTION OF CHAR-CTER 
Including the Management of Children and Youth. §1.00. 
PHYSIOLOGY, ANIMAL AND MENTAL 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body and 
Mind. $1.00. 
MATERNITY 
or, The Bearing and Nursing of Children, including Female Education 
and Beauty. $1.00. 
MATRIMONY 
or, Phrenology and Physiology applied to the Selection of Congenial 
Companions for Life, including Directions to the Married for Living to- 
gether Happily 4 cents. 
LOVE AND PARENTAGE 
Applied to the Improvement of Ofispring; including Directions to 
Lovers and the Married. 40 cents. 
AMATIVENESS 
or, Evils and Remedies of Excessive and Perverted Sexuality; including 
Warning and Advice to the Married and Single. 25 cents. 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
With over One Hundred Engravings and a Chart for Phrenologists, for 
the Recording of Phrenological Development. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 


1.00. 

SYNOPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY, AND CHARTS 
"or Describing the Phrenological Developments, for the use of Lecturers 
and Examiners. 10 cents. 

HOPES FOR ALL; OR, THE GRAVEL WALL 
A New, Cheap and Superior Mode of Building, adapted to Rich and 
Poor. $1.00. 

HUMAN SCIENCE 
or, Phrenology, its Principles, Proofs, Faculties, Teachings, etc., as 
Applied to Human and Self-Improvement, Education of the Young, etc. 
One large octavo vol., $3.00. 

« CREATIVE SCIENCE 
or, Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual Inter Relations and adapta- 
tions, as taught by Phrenology and Physiology. One large octavo 
vol., $3.00. 
Postpaid on receipt of price. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHERs 
27 East 21st Street, New York 














2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“I HAVE A FRIEND 
WHO WANTS TO DIE’ 
OR THINKS HE DOES” 


AFTER 
BEING THE MARYLAND CONSTRUCTION COMPANY OF BALTIMORE CITY’ 
CURED (Building the Baltimore Beit R_ ilroad) 
North Avenue and Oak Street Baltimore, ld. 
HIMSELF 
aad Nov. 19, 1895. 
WANTS THE ELECTROI IBRATION COMPANY, a 
No. 1122 Broadway, N. Y. 
HIS GENTLEMEN: On Oct. 23 last, you will remember, I sent 
you a check, and an order for an E!ectropoise, etc. 
FRIEND Since that time I have applied the instruments to my ankle 
: 1otimes. Previous ty that time life was held lightly by me 
” —not being considered worth living under such a condition 
KNOW of suffering as fell to my lot. 
My friends know and rejoice in the change effected in 
THAT me—presumably by the use of the Electropoise. I no 
longer starve myselt, but have a ravenous appetite, a good 
LIFE digestion, and, if my friends are to be believed, a cheerful 
countenance, 
IS But this is all aside from my main purpose in writing, 
wes which is to order two more of your instruments (with books 
WORTE of directions, etc., of course), for which you will find inclosed 
LIVING my check for $50.00. Please send as soon as possible, 
as one of my friends wants to die, or thinks he does, and I 
IN want to show him that life is altogether worth living (in 
company with an Electropoise). 
COMPANY He will not be hard to convince, as he saw me every day 
before I owned an Electropoise,,and he sees me every day 
WITH since. The argument is unanswerable. 
Yours truly, 
AN é 


JNO. B. BOTT. 


ELECTROPOISE 


Often Cures 6s How : aie 


Cases 
Pronounced Write us for booklet 
that tells all about 
rh) the Electropoise. 
‘* Incurable Mailed free. 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO. 


Home Remedy 


1122 Broadway, ° New York 


Without Medicine. 346 Fulton Street, - Brooklyn 
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Very likely the first time you buy 


| 
CONSTANTINE’S rs : 
PINE TAR SOAP 

| (Persian Healing ) 


you buy it because it is soap, and you expect it 
to do the part of ordinary soap. After using you 
find (unlike ordinary soap) it doesn’t only cleanse 
—it softens the skin, removes roughness, heals 
‘pimples and irritation, and is beautifying to the 
complexion. The second time you buy it—well, 
those who use it know why. Ask them,—All 
druggists. 








Men and Women Differ in Character 














Portraits from Life in ‘‘ Heads and Faces ”’ 


No.1. James Parton No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia No. 9. General Napier 
No. 2. & M. Rice 6. George Eliot No. 10. Otho the Great 
No. 3. Wm. M. Evarts 0.7. King Frederick the Strong No. 11. African 

No. 4. General Wisewell No. 8. Prof. George Bush 


If You Want Something 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read and enable 
you to understand all the differences in people at a glance, by the ‘‘SicNns 
oF CHARACTER,” send for a copy of 


HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people, by Prof. NELSON 
Sizer, the Examiner in the Phrenological office of Fowler & Wells Co., 
New York, and H. S. Drayton, M.D., Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JournaL. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. S1zEr 
having devoted nearly fifty years almost exclusively to the reading of 
character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his pro- 
fessional work. It will show you how to read people as you would a 
book, and to see if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, 
kind, charitable, loving, joyous, happy and trustworthy people, such as 
you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments 
in social and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published 
for the price, 25,000 copies having been sold the first year. Contains 
200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the 
people you see and your own character. 

We will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


40 cents in paper, $1.00 in cloth binding 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., puBLisHers 


AGENTS WANTED 27 East 21st Street, New York 
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